














DEATH. demonstration to shew the popular feeling existing at Saga 


Died suddenly, on the evening of the 23rd instant, at Yamato against the Coreans. 
Yashiki, Tokio, ALEXANDER J. CRUICKSHANK, aged 25 years, | 

second son of The Rey. J. Cruickshank, D.D., of Turriff, . February 23rd. 
| 


Aberdoensitive, Geotland. Tue Rice crops of the past year in the whole of the districts 
in the Nagasaki Ken are reported to be under the usual 
average. We understand that the yield will be but about 
six-tenths.— Express. 


Notes of the deck. 


So long as the Government of this country withholds from 
the Public the intelligence it may receive from the disturbed 
provinces, so long will a thousand rumours enter in by the 
doors, windows and keyholes of every room in this settlement 
and be transmitted elsewhere. Being mere rumours, of un- 
known origin, unacknowledged, and of impossible verification, | supposing that the Queen would abdicate because some mea- 
they will be distorted, magaified, diminished, or trusted, as they | sure of Mr. Gladstone's provoked riots in the south west of 
fly, and as may suit the purposes of those who repeat them ;) England. The simple question at issue at present is whether 
and no proper understanding of the actual situation will be | Iwakura and his party are strong enough to carry out their 
possible. Not only this. Attempts will be made, as they have | policy. If not, there will be a new Cabinet, that is all. The 
been made, to throw doubts upon such trustworthy intelligence | real result of the revolution of 68 has been to give a rudimen- 
as can actually be gathered from the best private sources, and | tary constitutional government to this empire, and thus to 
doubt and distrust will exist in every mind. It is, of course, | mark a distinct step in its political evolution. Putting aside 


February 23rd. 
It is curious to note how easily, during a period of distur- 
bance like the present, the minds of men who do not realize the 
effects of the revolution of 1868 are cast about. When men talk 
of the “ present occupant of the Throne vacating it,” it is like 


obvious that no jonrnal would confine itself to the intelligence | the former superstitious support of the Throne, the position of 
transmitted by the Government, because its private sources of | the Mikado increases in strength as this constitutionalism takes 
information are among its most valued possessions. But we | a more and more definite form. It is impossible to justify 
are strongly of opinion that Government would act wisely in | such writing as we have alluded to on any sound grounds, 
its own behalf in affording all possible information to the Pub- | while it is, of course, calculated to produce great alarm and 
lic upon the present disturbances, and that it is injured by anxiety abroad among those who are ill-informed on the poli- 
withholding this. Without arrogating to ourselves any undue | tical situation in this country, and whose interests are con- 
advantages in this matter, we may here state that the intellig- | cerned in its orderly progress. 

ence we receive and publish is most carefully acquired from 
the best sources, and rigidly scrutinized. More than this we 
believe, in the present condition of affairs, to be impossible. 


February 23rd. 

THE news from Nagasaki is unimportant, except that there 
is a brisk demand for arms there, not, as our correspondent in- 
forms us, ty the Government, but by private native firms, who 
allege that they are permitted to buy and send them into the 
interior. We are specially informed that every thing is wanted 
at once. Our correspondent adds:—‘tSome say the whole ex- 
cuse for the present demonstration is a wish to go to war with 
Corea, others that the Hiaku sho want redress, and others that 
the samurai want work in their own country. Chikuzen re- 
inains quiet. ‘The accounts respecting Satsuma are uncertain. 
The Consuls were notified on the 16th that an outbreak had 
occurred in Saga. 





WE have elsewhere made a slight sketch of the political si- 
tuation with such materials as the news of the week and the 
antecedent condition of the country afford. Without listening 
to opinions which, whether with better or worse reason, we 
hold to be of an entirely alarmist and exaggerated character, 
and retaining the sympathies we have always expressed for 
this Government, even when dilating upon such errors as have 
marked its course, we have thrown more shadows into our 
sketch than a more skilful or better informed artist would per- 
haps deem quite warranted. But it is well just now, perbaps, to 
err on this side. When the best is done which the best can do, 
even he would allow, we think, that much was ill done and much 
left undone. 

We here simply publish the telegrams and correspondence for 
the week, as they arrived, premising that our readers may rely 
on facts which we give as such, while they must accept our 
opinions and those of our correspondents as those of men de- 
sirous at least of forming them to the best of their power. 


February 23rd. 

THe recent negotiations for the disposal of the Takasima 
Colliery have terminated in the transfer to the Japanese gov- 
ernment of the whole of the interest in this property: anda 
distribution of the proceeds of the amount it realised is being 
made to those interested. We understand that the majority of 
the foreign staff hitherto engaged in working the mine, are to 
be retained in the service of the new owners. The latter have 
also engaged to complete all the outstanding contracts entered 
into by the trustee. ‘The steam-tug Argus has not been includ- 
ed in the sale; and her place has been taken by the steamer 
known to foreigners as the Emperor, which vessel has already 
furnished work for the engineering factory at Akanora by 
breaking down after four days employment at her new duties, 
—Erpress. 





February 23rd. 
Very scanty particulars have at present reached Nagasaki 
regarding the proceedings of the reyolutionists at Saga. It 
is stated that the 3,000 nen who commenced the disturbance 
did so by carrying rifles and guns about and by daily 
practicing drill. This we learn had the effect of frightening 
away the governor of the province who speedily left for 

Kokura, and it is presumed that he did so for the sake of | February 23rd. 
security. The impression here amongst persons who are able | THE present complex situation of affairs in this country has 
to judge pretty accurately, is, that the whole affair is a! seemed to warrant the necessity for strengthening the British 
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fleet in these waters, and it is said that several men-of-war | to concert plans for the defence of the foreign settlement. The 


will shortly return to the Japanese station. 





February 24th. 

The Imperial troops engaged the insurgents yesterday. 
The latter fought hard for some time, it is said, but were 
eventually defeated at all points. The Government troops 
were following up their victory, and expected to recapture 
Saga immediately. Blazing villages marked the retreat of 
the samurai. 

It may be supposed that the troops were those brought or 
reinforced by Okubo. 

The New York landed 1,000 men at Fukuoka on Thursday 
afternoon, and Okubo followed shortly after in the Zadiua 
with 600 more. It is probable that they were all landed on 
Friday morning, and marched at once on the insurgents, 
who must have been near to Fukuoka. 





February 25th. 

IT is understood that the first action between the Imperial 
troops and the insurgents took place on the 21st at Todoroki, 
a small town outside of Saga. It was little more than a skir- 
mish, but the samurai fled before the advance of the troops. 
We believe that no artillery was used. 

On the next day there was a fight at Atashiyama, also outside 
Saga on the opposite side, when the same thing occurred. The 
place was burnt, but by whom does not clearly appear. 

The troops were approaching Saga when the last advices 
left. : 


February 26th. 

Our Nagasaki,correspondent writes under date the 24st 
instant :-— 

“It was reported that the Saga insurgents were approaching 
Nagasaki, and the Governor notified the consuls that 400 men 
were expected very shortly. The Governor showed his belief 
in the report by packing up his traps ready for action, (?) and, 
of course, all the native town followed suit. People cleared 
out their goods and the town was tolerably excited. The re- 
bels have not yet made their appearance, but “ the cry is stil] 
they come.” At present the Government has no forces to keep 
the rebels out of Nagasaki, and should they come before the 
Stonewall and some other Japanese war steamers (said to be 
coming) arrive in harbour, the next few days will very likely 
produce a change in our local government. 

The report of the burning of Saga castle is confirmed with 
the further news that Iwamura, the new Governor, and some 
200 men, were all killed or burnt. Saya is now entirely in the 
hands of the rebels, and the 700 men Janded at Chikuzen from 
the New York on the 18th instant are not likely to succeed in 
their march across Hizen, and still less likely to retake Saga. 
From Higo news has arrived of the commencement of a similar 
movement to the one at Saga, and although nothing positive 
has reached us from Satsuma there is every reason to expect 
the same feeling there. We are probably on the eve of a gen- 
eral rising in Kiushiu, even if it has not already commenced, 
and this time it is not the Hiakusho but the Samurai who are 
up. It is no fight this time against taxes or rents, but a real 
struggle of the old daimio party and their unpaid and uncared- 
for retainers to restore the old state of things in Japan.” 

Thus far our correspondent. The news published yesterday, 
however, shows that the Imperial troops had been successful 
near Saga, and this encourages the hdpe that their efforts to 
retake it will be also successful. 





February 26th. 

NaGasakl, February 21st, 1 p.m.— The Governor assured the 
Consuls yesterday at 3 p.m., that no danger need be apprehend- 
ed at Nagasaki. At 10p.m., ho sent the Vice Governor to 
say that 400 insurgents were marching on the place. Two of 
the Consuls visited him this morning, and found that he was 
packing up. The people were much alarmed, and were clear- 
ing out of the place. Others were applying to the foreigners 
to take charge of their property. The Consuls and Comman- 
ders of the men-of-war were about to hold a meeting in order 
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foreign naval force present consisted of: two Russian ships, 
one American gun-boat, one English gun-vessel, viz. Ringdove, 
and another was shortly expected from Shanghai. 





THE following have been issued by the Prime Minister:— 
NOTIFICATION. 
No. 23. 
February 26th. 
Information having been received that the assembled rebels 
of the Saga Han attacked the Kencho (Government House) 
on the night of the 15th instant, and fought with the troops 
of the provincial garrison who were stationed there, His Ma- 
jesty has commanded that they shall be suppressed by force of 
arms. | 
(Sd.) SANJO DAIJO DAIJIN. 
February 19th, 1874. 


NOTIFICATION. 
No. 24. 
To the SHI, FU, and KEN. 
Eebruary 26th. 
Orders having been given for the suppression by force of 
arms of the rebels of the Saga Ken, it is possible that some of 
them may take refuge in other provinces. You will therefore 
keep strict watch not only at all important points of the terri- 
tory under your jurisdiction, but also on the entrance and de- 
parture of shipping. All persons who enter or leave your 
territory should be examined, and those whom you may dis- 
cover to be rebels, at once arrested. 
(Sd.) SANJO DAIJO DAIJIN. 
February 19th, 1874. 


February 26th. 

The following was received yesterday morning from Naga- 
saki respecting the Saga insurgents. 

Nagasaki, 20th February. _ 

The Cosmopolite arrived here yesterday morning with several 
hundred regular troops, who were immediately landed and sent 
towards Saga. It is also reported that about 400 troops left 
Kokura for Saga, and both will arrive at about same time. 

Dr. Sloan, of the Saga Government Hospital, arrived yester- 
day and reports that most of the city is destroyed, including 
the Telegraph Office, Government houses and Castle; at the 
time he left two hundred regular troops had been killed, and 
the rebels were firing the hospital then filled with patients, the 
roads were strewed with dead, they were fighting vigorously 
hand to hand and numbered over 10,000. The Pacific Mail 
Steamer landed at Fukuoka seven hundred troops; Fukuoka is 
thirty-five miles from Saga. Endeavours have been made by 
the Telegraph Officials to find a route to run a branch wire 
about twelve miles North of Saga on Higo side, but in conse- 
quence of the rebels being scattered about, it was too dangerous 
to carry out. Every preparation has been made with all the 
staff at a moment’s notice to effect repairs, and restore commu- 
nication, and they will take with them instruments and batteries 
so as to forward daily reports of progress, and of the state of 
affairs. 

In the meantime the public has been informed that until 
communication is restored messages will be posted or sent by 
steamer to Simonoseki and thence by wire. 

February 21st, noon.—Rebels reported about twenty miles 
from Nagasaki, only two Russian men-of-war, and small Ame- 





rican gun-boat in harbour, numbering about 500 men. Mes- 
sages have been sent to Shanghai for assistance. 
February 27th. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Nagasaki, 22nd February, 1874. 
Since writing yesterday things remain as they were, ex- 
cepting that the Ringdove has arrived, the 400 rebels have not 
yet arrived and the same state of suspense exists everywhere. 
The people most alarmed are the Government authorities, 
and they not so much as the Governor himself. At the Sai- 
bansho to-day everything remained packed up and the great- 
est excitement existed—watched by a quiet and inquisitive 
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crowd of people. But no news that we can gather from the 
interior shows any sign of a movement of troops upon Naga- 
eaki, and it appears that the only cause of the alarm now 
shown by the authorities is from a suspicion they have of a 
rising in Nagasaki itself, and a fear that some acts of incen- 
diarism may be committed. The latter is all that the towns- 
people dread; as a body they have no sympathy with the 
Government and they would be only be too glad to seea 
change. Thirty-eight arrests of ‘‘ suspects” were made yes- 
terday and all men hailing from Saga are being hunted out 
and examined. The report is that Yete’s name is the autho- 
rity given by those arrested for their presence in Nagasaki. 

It is eaid now that Iwamura made his escape from Saga 
and joined the troops who subsequently landed at Chikuzen. 
The Zadkia landed men at the same place and the Imperial 
forces in Hizen, now probably number about 2,000. The re- 
bels are said to be 3,000 strong in Saga, and the Government 
are hourly expecting news of the result of the first collision. 
If successful, the Government will have a longer tenure of 
Kiushiu; but if unsuccessful I am prepared to see them leave 
without striking a blow here. 

Friends of Saga say that the immediate issue between the 
Nagasaki Government and themeelves is that they only wish 
to send a deputation of 100 men to Yedo to represent their 
grievances to the Mikado, which the Government here decline 
to allow. Says Saga ‘‘send them we will, and if not allowed 
to go peacefully they shall pass through Nagasaki by force.” 

A Japanese steamer leaves to-night for Hirado to bring 
down more Government troops and all the friendly samurai 
from Simabara and Omura have been invited to come and as- 
sist the Government. Many have arrived ; but it is by no means 
a certainty that when called upon they will fight for the 
powers that have invited them. 

As regards the foreign settlements every precaution has 
been taken; but few if any of us anticipate the slightest 
molestation from either side. Meantime we have the prospect 
of a few days of suspense only. 











(From the Hiogo Herald.) 
February 27th. 

From Fukuoka the Imperial Head Quarters :— 

A Battle took place yesterday, the 23rd instant, between the 
Imperialists and Insurgents at Zankaki situate somewhere 
between Fukuoka and Saga. The Imperial troops were 7,000 
strong, the numerical force of those opposed to them is at pre- 
sent unknown. The fighting was very severe throughout and 
ended in a victory for the Imperialists. 

(From the “ Rising Sun,” Nagasaki.) 

It is commonly reported that the new Governor of Saga has 
been killed with all his retinue: report states, that being 
repuleed by the insurgents, he retreated into the Castle of Saga 
which was soon surrounded and burnt to the ground, all the 
immates except sixteen perishing. 

Since then, however, Dr. Sloan, who has been residing at 
Saga, has come down to Nagasaki, Saga becoming to hot to 
hold him. He reports that heavy cannonading was heard at 
Saga after he left ; and that the state of the country was most 
tihesttled. 

A report of a grave nature however has commenced to find 
cPedence and came we believe from a native source, viz: that 
at a recent conference the following plans of action were 

- Iet.—That the officers under the present government be put 
to death wherever found. 

9nd.—That the insurgents organize an attack-upon Corea. 

$rd.—That an attack be made upon European settlers.—(No 
doubt with the object of embroiling the present government 
with foreign powers.) 

Between 400 and 500 insurgents are now in Nagasaki, and 
are doubtless ready for any thing that may transpire. 

Government.soldiers are standing sentry in Nagasaki with 
riflés loaded, whilst others again who are regarded as in- 
stitgents stand sentry in other places with swords at their 
sides. But it is not an impossibility that the Europeans may 
have to look out for their own; in which case no doubt they 
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will do their part. 
is limited to two. 


At present the number of men-of-war here 


February 23rd. 

The Costa Rica which left Kobe on the 20th instant brings 
the following intelligence : 

The Hiogo Herald states that the Governor of Kobe has 
received a deputation asking concurrence in having the native 
police force of the town, 150 in number, drilled and armed for 
its protection, and for an increase of pay of one rio per month. 
In the event of the authorities giving their consent it is also 
proposed to drill and arm the railway police. 

Her Majesty’s gun-boat Ringdure has started, in ac- 
cordance with instructions per telegram from H. E. the 
British Minister, for Nagasaki which is about 30 miles from 
Saga Ken the head-quarters of the insurgents, and where 
there has been open resistance made to Imperial authority to 
the extent of having resisted successfully the landing of 800 
of the Imperial troops from (we believe) the P. M. S. 8, 
Oregonian. The Ringdove has gone to see to the protection 
of British subjects and interests. The telegraph wires have 
been cut in order to cut off communication, but a little too 
late in the day as quite sufficient intelligence has reached the 
Home Office to secure immediate and every available force 
for putting down the rebellion. 

It is said that the opening of the Kioto Exhibition will be 
postponed until the 4th of May. 

The new copper coinage of 2 gen, 1 sen, } sen and 1 rin pieces 
has been issued. They are of convenient size and creditable 
appearance. 

We take the following from the Hiogo News :— 

Rumours have continued to be rife for some days concern- 
ing troubles in the South-West. About 70 officers arrived in 
the Hokkai-Maru on Monday, among them Okubo, who went 
to Osaka in the evening; and the P.M.S.S. Co’s steamer New 
York proceeded to Temposan yesterday to load troops, said to 
be destined for Hakata in Chikuzen, previous to her departure 
to Nagasaki which had apparently been delayed for the pur- 
pose. It has been rumoured that a spirit of insubordination 
has manifested itself in some troops quartered at Osaka, but 
we cannot trace the information to any trustworthy source, 
and we caution our readers against putting faith in the many 
on dits which are current. Beyond the fact that something 
has occurred between Nagasaki and Shimonoseki of sufficient 
importance to cause a movement of troops to the South-West, 
we know nothing absolutely definite. 

SrncE the above was in type we are in receipt of a telegram 
from our Osaka Correspondent to the effect that a regiment 
from the Castle, 1,000 strong, embarked last night for steam- 
ors lying at Temposan. The New York returned to the har- 
bour at 4 o’clock this morning, having on board Okubo and 
over 600 men, and after some 70 officers had embarked, she 
proceeded on her voyage via Hakata at 7.30 a.m. The Hok- 
kai-maru wont up to Osaka last night. 

A very successful dramatic entertainment was given by the 
Amateurs of H. M. gunboat Ringdove. The Osaka Oorres- 
pondent of the Hiogo News states that 200 recruits from 
Kishiu were ferwarded thence in the Nepaul. 





Mr. Lowber, under the initials J. F. L., publishes the fol- 
lowing letter in the Herald of Saturday last :— 


To the Editor of the Japan Herald. 

Srr,—You will allow me to say, in final reponse to Mr. Satow's 
“spontaneous” hyper-criticisms on Mr. Lowder’s historical accuracy, 
that, whatever may be the faults of the latter gentleman as a writer, 
and they are many, “* 
sapere. 


Mallem cum Scaligero errare quam cum Clavio recte 


Yours obediently, 
J. F.L. 
Yokohama, 21st February, 1874. 


We can only presume from this either that Mr. Lowder does 
not understand the point at issue between Mr. Satow and 
himself, or the Latin which he has quoted, and under cover 
of which, presuming possibly on an equal ignorance of this 
language in some of his readers, he seeks to retreat. 

It is well, therefore, that we should point out to Mr. Low- 
der that the issue in question is as to the historical blunders 
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in the Preface to his “ Legacy of Iyeyasu,” of which Mr. 
Satow enumerates six. To oneof these Mr. Lowder confesses ; 
the others remain unacknowledged. Mr. Lowder says, indeed, 
that Mr. Satow is hypercritical. But if Mr. Satow is right, which 
Mr. L. does not dispute, Mr. Lowder must be wrong, and a 
statement must either be a fact or not a fact. 

As regards the Latin quotation, which is, of course, a second- 
hand and incorrect adaptation of Cicero’s words about Plato, 
there is no question of Scaliger and Clavius. Had the mere 
style of the preface, independently of the facts it (ought 
to have) contained, been in question, and had it been 
written by some one else, Mr. L. might have had some 
ground in his own mind for likening himself to a disciple of 
Scaliger’s who preferred to err with a good scholar than be 
right with a bad one, though this would involve the supremely 
ridiculous inference that he was a better scholar than Mr. Satow. 
But Mr. L. forgets two things ; first, that his preface is abomi- 
nably ill written, and next, that his’ facts are not facts at all. 
He equally appears to forget that Scaliger was a very great 
scholar who made a very small blunder, while he is a very small 
scholar who has made many great blunders. 

Macaulay long since observed that when a dunce publishes a 
bad book and it meets with its deserts, he and all his friends 
immediately cry out that the critics are banded against him. 
Will no more simple hypothesis account for the fact ? 





THE master of the Mint has kindly forwarded some pieces 
of the new copper mintage for our inspection. The pieces are 
of the value of 2 sen, 1 sen, 4 sen and 1 rin though somewhat 
smaller than the English and French equivalent coinage. 
They are elegant in point of design,’light in weight, and ap- 
parently, of a much higher metallic quality than the coins 
of Europe. The execution of the work is highly creditable to 
the Mint. 


A report was current on the 23rd instant afternoon that an 
outbreak had occurred at Yedo. It would seem, however, 
that the report is without foundation. The Gazette has the 
following :— 

It being reported that 400 samourai had started from Osaka 
and several from Saga for Tokio, the greatest vigilance is 
observable on the part of the authorities. At all the Railway 
termini, a number of policemen are on duty, to watch the 
arrival of every train, and question, or otherwise examine, any 
persons they may suspect. 





We take the following from the Osaka Herald :— 

A gold mine anda deposit of precious stones have been 
discovered lately but the locality is not indicated. The govern- 
ment have been informed of the fact and no doubt of the 
whereabouts, but it is not as yet allowed to be made generally 
known. At present great jealousy of the mines is enter- 
tained by the Government. 





THE anniversary of George Washington's birthday was ob- 
served by American citizens on the 23rd inst. The shipping in 
harbour was dressed with flags and a salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired from the Saco at noon. 





Ir was notified on the 24th inst. to the pupils of the Gov- 
ernment Colleges at Yedo, that all who were more than twenty 
years of age would be permitted to volunteer for military service. 





THE following list of steamers, some built, and others in 
course of building by the P. M. 8. Co. will show the public the 
steps, the Company proposes to take to preserve its .arge trade 
in these waters. 


Acapulco, 3,000 Tons, 300 ft. long, 40 ft. beam, cost $ 550,000 
Granada, 3,000 ,, 300 ,, 40, + 550,000 
Colima, 3,500 ,, 312 ,, 40 ,, os 600,000 
Colon, 3,000 ,, 300 ,, 40, ‘ 550,000 
City of Yedo, 6,000 ,, 412 ,, 47% ,, » 1,127,000 
City of Pekin, 6,000 ,, 412 ,, 474 ,, » 1,127,000 
City of Panama, 1,700 ,, 242 —C&s, 36 Cy, ie 300,000 
City of Collasg, 1.7000 ,, =) er 36, = 300,000 





*-THE Annual General Meeting of the Yokohama Amateur 
Athletic Association was held on the 24th instant at the rooms 
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of the Chamber of Commerce, Lieutenant Sandwith, B.M. in 
the Chair. The report was read to the Meeting and the fol- - 
lowing gentlemen were declared duly elected as Committee 
for the current year :— _ 

Messrs. A. T. Watson, Abbott, Reed, Hungerford, and J, 
J. Dare. 





A large fire in Nagasaki has destroyed 181 houses and 6 go- 
downs of the estimated value of 100,000 riyos, 





AT a meeting of the Consuls held at Nagasaki, which was 
also attended by the Captains of the men-of-war in port, ar- 
rangements were concerted for the safety of the foreign re- 
sidents. The Governor had previously informed the Consuls 
that he had troops enough to resist the insurgents and protect 
the foreigners, but he simultaneously made every preparation 
to fly. . 





WE must not be expected to contradict all the false reports 
now flying about, even those which find their way into print 
unless they are calculated to produce alarm and uneasiness tn 
the public mind for which there is not sufficient foundation. 
Were we to do so our task would be endless. But very glar- 
ing or wanton misstatements calculated to produce these bad 
results we shall notice as authentic contradictions of them 
teach us. For instance the Herald stated on Thursday in as 
many words—for the sense of the passage cannot be questioned 
—that Soyejima is false to the Government, and that during 
his absence at Arima he has been brewing hot water for him- 
self and the Government. Now, Soyejima is in Yedo, and 
the best proof that no suspicions are entertained of his loyalty | 
is that he is at large, which he certainly would not otherwise 
be. It is also entirely untrue that the palace has been guard- 
ed, at any time, by infantry, cavalry and artillery. The only 
perceptible change from the regular order of affairs is the aug- 
mentation of the police at various points and some unusual 
activity on its part at the railway station. The state of the 
capital has been said to be disturbed and dangerous. Buta 
correspondent informs us that “‘ he has taken pains to go about, 
day and night, and has never found the smallest sign of dis- 
turbance. The social amusements show how absurdly all these 
alarms are regarded. Nota night passes without dinner-par- 
ties or other entertainments in various parts of the city and no 
one here dreams of peril.” The enormous distances which 
have to be traversed in Yedo in pursuit of social pleasures are 
well known. Yet no one hesitates to undertake them. Does 
this look like disturbance ? Uneasiness, of course, there is; 
it could not be otherwise at this moment. But the statements 
we have made are true, and those which they contradict are 
therefore not so. 


A meeting was held on Wednesday last in the School-room 
attached to Christ Church for the purpose of inaugurating a 
Literary Society for young men. A short account of the pro- 
ceedings will be found elsewhere, and we have to express here 
our sincere wishes for the prosperity of the Institution. But 
we sincerely hope that the cost—by which we mean the cost 
in determination {and energy and tenacity of purpose—of 
maintaining such an Institution has been well counted. Far 
from wishing to discourage, our most sincere desire is to 
encourage by any means in our power the prosperity of this 
young Society. But a very considerable experience of similar 
institutions has convinced us that, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, they are burn only to die at a very early age, 
and difficulties which are serious elsewhero among a settled 
community, are far more serious here, where the life of any 
given generation is extremely short, and men are here to day 
and gone to-morrow. We say this only to show the necessi- 
ty for hard work on the part of the members, for constant 
zeal on the part of the officers, and for great care in the pre- 
paration of papors which may be read or discussions which 
may take place at the Society. As means of self-improve 
ment these institutions are admirable, but they will not work 
of themselves, and it is well at once to dispel all illusions in 
regard to this matter. Those, however, among the younger men 
of this place who will determine resolutely to make the Institu- 
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tion an engine and incentive to self improvement, and whom no 
sneers, or discouragement, or difficulty will daunt in the task 
they have eset themselves, may be referred to the following 
passage which closes the admirable chapter on the “ Conduct 
of the Understanding " in Sydney Smith’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Moral Philosophy.” 

But while Iam descanting so minutely upon the conduct of the 
understanding, and the best modes of uiring knowledge, some men 
may be disposed to ask, ‘Why conduct my understanding with such 
sadlcas care? and what is the use of so much knowledge?’ What is the 
use of so much knowledge ?—what ia the use of so much life ?—what 
are we to do with the seventy years of existence allotted to us?—and 
how are are we to live them out tothe last? I solemnly declare that, 
but for the love of knowledge, I should consider the life of the meanest 
hedger and ditcher, as preferable to that of the greatest and richest man 
here present : for the fire of our minds is like the fire which the Persians 
burn in the mountaina—it flames night and day, and is immortal, and 
not to be quenched! Upon something it must act and feed.—upon the 

ure spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting passions. 
erefore, when I say, in conducting your understanding, love know- 
ledge with a great love, with a vehement love, with a love coeval with 
life, what do I say, but love innocence,—love virtue.—love purity of 
conduct,—love that which, if you are rich and great, will sanctify the 
blind fortune which has made you s0, and make men call it justice,— 
love that which. if you are poor, will render your poverty respectable, 
and make the proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your 
fortunes,—love that which will comfort you, adorn you, and never quit 
asda will open to you the kingdom of thought, and all the 
undless regions of conception, as an asvlum against the cruelty, the 
a ag and the pain that may be your lot in the outer world,—that 
which will make your motives habitually great and honvurable and 
light up in an instant a thousand noble disdains at the very thought of 
meanness and of fraud! Therefore, if any young man here have 
embarked his life in pursuit of knowledge, let him go on without 
doubting or fearing the event ;—let him not be intimidated by the 
cheerleas beginnings of knowledge, by the darkness from which she 
springs, by the difficulties which hover around her, by the wretched 
habitations in which she dwells, by the want and sorrow which some- 
times journey in her train; but let him ever follow bherasthe Angel 
that guards him. and as the Genius of his life. She will bring him out 
at last into the light of day, and exhibit him to the world comprehensive 
in acquirementa, fertile in resources, rich in imagination, strong in 
Dear ey and powerful above his fellows, in all the relations 
and in e offices of life. 





A TELGERAM receive by the P. M.S. Co. leads to the be- 
lief that the Japan beat the time of the Vasco de Gama bya 
day and a-half. 


February 28th. 
We have received the following telegram from a Corres- 
pondent at Nagasaki, dated 23rd instant evening :— 
The men of war of all nations have arrived. Plenty of 
troops and no disturbances. 


February 28th. 
Go Suimpet, the Imperial regiment, under Fushi no Mia, 
leaves to-day for the South, and two war steamers also go 
down.— Gazette. 


——— oe 


OHANGES IN THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 
February 25th, 9.30 a.m. 

THE following important intelligence reached us on Wednes- 
day by Special Telegram from our Shanghai Correspondent, 
and was published as an extra :— 
Lonpon (date unknown) rid Suaneual, Feb. 22, 10.15 P.M. 

A Conservative Government is in. Jisraeli is Prime 
Minister; Lord Derby, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Lord Carnarvon, Minister for the Colonies; Marquis of 
Salisbury, India (qy °); Hardy, Secretary of War; Northcote, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Ward Hunt, Admiralty ; Rich- 
mond, , 





SHIPPERS OF SILK. 
Per Peninsular and Oriental Steam-ship Afudras, des- 
patched on the 24th February, 1874:— 


England. France. Italy. 
8 ans 


Strachan & Thomas............ —_ 
James C. Fraser { Co.......... 12 — — 
Paul Heinemann & Co.......... 22 — — 
Reiss & Co.......... cece ee eee ol —_— amd 
Bavier © C6) s¢i6.0860244004e85% 42 — — 
Wilkin & Robison.............. 15 — — 
Abegg, Borel & Co ............ — — 20 
Bolmida, G............00 cence — 6 — 
UIIOB gs Wovens Seria a eelud —_ 6 — 
12 20 
Total Silk............. ccccevesceess cel Oe Dales, 
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IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 
25th February, 1874. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts for the week ending Sunday, 
22nd February, 1874. 


Passengers,...... 28,451. Amount...... $7,853.09 
Goods and Parcels..............cccsceesceseeesssceees 659.95 
Total.......ccccsscocee $8,513.04 


Average per mile per week $472.95. 
18 Miles Open. 
Corresponding week, 1873. 
Passengers, .. . .29,050. Amount......$8,632.15 





THE SITUATION. 

N a note which will be found elsewhere we have brief- 

ly enumerated the more obvious reasons why the 
Japanese Government would do well to communicate to 
the Public, through the foreign Press, the news which it 
may receive from the disturbed districts during the pre- 
sent insurrection. Of course, as we have there argued, 
no journal will confine itself to the publication of such 
news, but will supplement it from all sources at its com- 
mand, and there may at times be a conflict between the 
several accounts published of the same occurrence, not 
necessarily from any desire to conceal disaster or exagger- 
ate success, but because the stand-point of observation in 
the two cases may differ. There should, of course, be no 
great difference between such accounts, fora fight must 
needs either be a victory, a defeat, or without advantage 
to either side. It is quite clear however that no Govern- 
ment will publish accouuts of disaffection which has not 
broken out into open rebellion, or its fears of such an event. 
All public opinion on such subjects must be formed from 
the facts put into circulation by the journals whose busi- 
ness it is to collect them, and the opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. The point which we wish the Go- 
vernment most clearly to see is that, on better or worse 
grounds, the public will form an opinion of some kind, and 
within certain limits the grounds on which it forms that 
opinion should be actual facts. It is difficult, of course, 
for an Asiatic Government to realize, even in a limited 
manner, the value set by Europeans upon that daily in- 
formation which has become to them almost as necessary 
as their daily food, or the activity with which this is, as 
it were, ground up into opinion, good or bad, according to 
the mind through which it passes. And it may further 
be remarked that the constant mis-statements of facts with- 
in its own cognizance which, either from wilful distortion 
on the one hand, or want of more accurate information on 
the other, the Japanese Government must witness in the 
foreign Press of this country, must prevent their realizing 
the great value of those functions which newspapers are 
called on to discharge. Not the less, however, should the 
conviction of the importance of the course we have sug- 
gested force itself upon the Government, in order that 
those whose best interest it is to present not only actual 
facts to their readers, but the soundest opinions deducible 
from those facts, nay be placed in a position in which they 
can best discharge their duties—a course in which the 
Government undoubtedly has a high interest. 

Having said thus much, it may be well to see what facts 
we actually possess in regard to the present insurrection, 
and what opinions are fairly deducible from them. 

Tu the first place, we have a large, powerful and intel- 
ligent class, accustomed to the use of arms, and ofa 
haughty and resolute disposition, thoroughly disaffected 
towards the present Government for many reasons. First, 
probably, because they find their social condition largely 
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changed for the worse since the revolution of 1868. 
Second, as is alleged,—though this applies perhaps almost 
exclusively to the samurai of the south-western provinces 
—hbecause that section of the class has been goaded into 
extreme irritation by the taunts of the Coreans and the 
refusal of the Government to avenge these. And third— 
and, as it seems to us, chiefly—by a measure recently 
passed by the Cabinet calculated to deprive them, with- 
out what seems to them, and equally seems to. us, adequate 
compensation, of rights which they and their fathers be- 
fore them have enjoyed for centuries. This appears to 
us the real cause of the present insurrection. All evidence 
accessible to foreigners proves that the samurai are very 
bitter against this measure ; that they consider it unjust, 
oppressive, and so far deceitful that under the pretence 
that acceptance of its terms is optional, there is very little 
real option in the matter. They are also embittered, it 
is said, against the Government for the lavish manner in 
which it has placed foreigners in places of large emolu- 
ment, a course which must be justified or condemned ac- 
cording to the opinion which may be formed of the pro- 
gressive policy of the Government, and the selection it 
has made of the various foreigners to whom these emolu- 
ments fall. The latter cry seems to us, apart from any 
consideration of these selections, to be entirely unreason- 
able. It is preposterous to suppose that the country can 


get foreign assistance without paying for it, and if it is of 


a really high class, ‘it must be paid for proportionately. 
These would seem to be the main causes of the present 
troubles, though there may be others, lying under or be- 
side them, of which we have no knowledge whatever. 
Our Nagasaki correspondent, for instance, whose intellig- 
ence and credibility we rate very highly, seems to ap- 
prehend a general rising in Kiushiu, and says thata 
movement similar to that which has taken place in Saga 
has begun in Higo. He goes even so far as to say that 
Satsuma shares the feelings of the sister provinces. This 
may fairly be donbted, unless Surmapzu SaBuro is a 
traitor to all his professions, a thing in the highest degree 
improbable. Whatever difficulties the occurrences in the 
British Provincial Court of this very week may have rais- 
ed or confirmed in our minds in regard to the Japanese 
estimate of the value of truth, we ought to have no diffi- 
culties whatever in inferring from their past history, and 
the existence among them of such an institution as hara- 
kiri, that their sentiments of loyalty to their conventional 
standard of honour are of a very profound nature—prob- 
ably more profound than any similar feelings among our- 
selves—and political loyalty must certainly be included 
within the range of their virtues. How far the disaffection 
extends beyond or even in these provinces it is wholly 
impossible for us to tell, though we know that the ex- 
clusion of the more prominent northern men from office is 
a constant matter of remark and may be a constant source 
of irritation. 

As regards the agricultural classes little can be said, 
except that they certainly have not joined the insur- 
gents, and though perhaps less contented with the present 
than under the former condition of affairs, chiefly on 
account of the high taxation necessitated by the expensive 
undertakings of a progressive Government, they are not 
supposed to be in any dangerous attitude of mind, or de- 
prived of the enjoyment of such moderate happiness as 
their condition affords. Of the class of merchants and 
artizans nothing in any way trustworthy can be said, ex- 
cept that they are certainly highly taxed, and of a very 


peaceful governable disposition, ‘Thus much for those 


who have to obey. 
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When we come to the ruling classes, the powers they 
hold, and the instruments by which those powers are 
made effective in the work of governing, we find a Cabi- 
net too much bent, as it seems to us, on excluding from its 
circle all but men who are entirely of the views of its 
leading spirit, be he first or second in rank, and be the 
views of the others coincident with his own by the impe- 
rious force of one strong well, and thus by moral compulsion, 
or by sincere conviction. Against his undoubted unpo- 
popularity—a matter for which no man with a strong will 
need care a straw—must be set the fact that he is respect- 
ed and feared, firm, if not coldly relentless, and quite 
determined, so long as he remains in his place, to carry out 
his policy. This existence of a hard-and-fast line in the ~ 
Cabinet. of a country where the rudimentary processes of 
constitutionalism, though apparent enough to an intelli- 
gent observer, are as yet hardly “set,” so to speak, seems 
to us a somewhat dangerous condition of affairs, inasmuch 
as the views of opponents are either not heard or are 
treated with too much contempt, certainly never have their 
full weight. 

The powers of the Cabinet are for all practical pur- 
poses absolute, their effectiveness, in the last resort, de- 
pending, of course, as all power must, on the opinion to 
which it appeals for obedience. On the presumption that 
this opinion is loyal, at least for the most part, it will set 
in motion and maintain in discipline an Army far better 
trained in the use of weapons of precision than any which 
can be opposed to it. A section of it is already in the 
field and it is being reinforced from week to week. Its 
first too eager onset on the insurgents was repulsed, but 
it has since defeated them, though we make no pretensions 
to know how far it will be able to cope with any increas- 
ing forces opposed to it. The engagement is supposed to 
have taken place about thirty miles from Saga, whither 
the insurgents retreated, burning the bridges, and, we 
fear, the farm houses, on their way. On the 24th, 25th 
and 26th no advance of the Imperial troops is reported, 
which, considering that they must march light and carry 
no commissariat, is to be wondered at, and will give the 
insurgents more time for preparations for making a stand. 
Yet, if success is to be ensured by this delay, we must bear 
with it, for there must be no failures on the part of the 
Imperial troops. The insurrection must be crushed, and 
the power of the Government to crush any such move- 
ment impressed upon the minds of the people beyond all 
chance of doubt or question. The information received from 
Nagasaki yesterday cannot be regarded as favourable. 
There seems an almost incredible amount of weakness in 
the conduct of the local authorities, both in what they have 
done and what they have left undone. By refusing per- 
mission to the disaffected samurai to come and represent 
their grievances at Yedo they have “screwed down the 
safety-valve,” while instead of setting an example of firm- 


ness, devotion and vigour, they have apparently made pre- 


parations to march out in case the rebels march in! We 
fear that the young, inexperienced and, as in many cases 
they must be, incapable, men whom the Government has 
too freely entrusted with powers demanding the exercise 
of that prudence, sagacity and insight which rarely belong 
to youth, will prove the truth of the warnings said to 
have been much given of late to the Cabinet by the wise 
old Snimapzvu Sasuro. All this insurrection and disaf- 
fection has its origin in civil mistakes, and will have to be 
suppressed and dispelled by bloodshed. - 

We have thus attempted to give an outline of the situ- 
ation as it appears to us from the best information we can 


gather. Of its gravity there can be little question, and 
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the best plan is to look it straight in the face. But the 
best informed of us know little more than the actnal oc- 
currences reported from time to time, and such opinion as 
can be based upon these is necessarily uncertain and must 
be taken for what it may be worth. 





THE REVENUE. 

EFORE committing ourselves to any opinion in re- 
gard to so important a presentment as that of the 
Finance Minister upon the revenue of the last year, we 
were anxious to be entirely satistied in regard to the au- 
thenticity of the document itself, and the correctness of 
the translation of it. It may be remembered that a trans- 
lation has already heen put forward to the Public, purport- 
ing to be one of the document in question, nor have we 
any fault now to find with this translation beyond the fact 
Our 


readers will now find elsewhere a translation of the origin- 


that it was incomplete in some important respects. 


al document whicl: may be entirely relied on, and which 
serves to confirm the views we expressed on the appear- 
ance of the last Budget ixsued by the present FINANCE 
MINISTER, shortly after his appointment to the post on the 
resignation of INnovyé Bunpa. In order to 
justice to the general position, we shall shortly recapitu- 


do entire 


late the circumstances which attended the production of 
the late Budget, in order that the value of the statement 
now under consideration may he estimated with as much 
fairness as the nature of the case admits and justice de- 
mands. 

Tt will be remembered that the late FINANCE MINISTER, 
and his colleague next in rank in the Finance Departinent, 
suddenly surprised the Government and the Public hy 
throwing up their positions, and at the same time present- 
ing a memorial to the Throne stating that the revenue 
had shown a yearly deficit for four vears of ten millions 
of dollars; that 
Empire amounted to above 140,000,000 millions of riyos ; 
(£30,000,000) and that ruin must speedily overtake the 
country from these causes, unless their natural and indeed 


the internal and foreign debts of the 


inevitable effects could be averted. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the astonishment and alarm which this memorial 
caused among all classes both native und foreign. It was 
no unacknowledged document. It 
high rank and undoubted ability, who had long had the 
care of the Finances, and might have been presumed to be 
conversant with their condition and prospects. Above all, 


it came coincidently with his resignation of a post com- 


-rame from ao oman of 


manding both honour and emolument, not to speak of ad- 
vantages which Japanese statesmen have not yet learned 
to consider incompatible with official positions. 
signation was instantly accepted, and OKUMA SHIGENOBU 
was gazetted on the following day to the care of the De- 
partment thus strangely and suddenly vacated. The first 
duty of the new Minister was obviously to enquire into 
the truth of the statements which his predecessor had left 
as a legacy tothe department he had quitted, and to the 
State which it was his duty to have preserved from any 
such calamities as he foreshadowed, so far, at least as 
they might have arisen from causes immediately con- 
trollable by the great Department over which he presided. 
Within a few weeks OkuUMA Suicenospu had produced a 
Budget showing a surplus of over two millions of dollars, 


This re- 


and estimating the public debt at a sum far lower than that 
named by his predecessor. 
that this Budget should have fonnd severe, indeed, un- 
sparing, critics. 
that the Minister wuo had just resigned his seals of office 


It was argued, with undoubted propriety, 


It was natural and even right | 
‘—falsehoud is out of the question. 


revenue than one who had only just accepted them ; and 
that making every allowance for an unduly low estimate 
of the value of the koku of rjee—the basis of the revenue— 
the figures of the new Minister differed so enormously 
from those of his predecessor, while it was so manifestly 
to his interest to disprove them, that a more general cre- 
dence was undoubtedly given to the statement of Inovyé 
Bunpa than to that of Okuma SHIGENOBU. Our own con- 
clusion differed trom this, for we do uot pretend always to 
represent current opinions. And our reasons were very 
clearly and fully given when we professed our divergence 
from the current public opinion. We argued that it was 
incredible that the machinery of the State should have 
been preserved in smooth working order had there been 
for many years such a deficit as Inovyé Bunpa stated. 
We saw the Public Works carried on and extended, the 
Army and Navy paid and efficiently provided with matériel, 
the paper currency maintained at par, great activity at 
the Mint, and various sigus of prosperity and solvency. 
From these we ventured toargue that whether Oxuma 
was entirely right or not, INovyé Bunpa was entirely 
wrong. Of the reputation of one of these officers we 
knew but little more than of that of the other. Both 


were distinguished, both reputed to be able, both 
thoroughly versed in official business, and though 


Oxuma had not previously been the presiding chief 
of the Finance Department, his position as one of the 
Sangt had rendered him familiar with the general con- 
dition of the finances of the Empire. We also argued from 
grounds based on the workings of our human nature—a 
nature fundamentally the same in Englishmen as in Jap- 
Was it probable that an official of the highest 
rank would pave the way for his own subsequent humilia- 
tion by issuing a favourable Budget which the lapse of 
the next six months would disprove ? One man was 
throwing up his official position under circumstances of 
violent and notorious political antagonism to the party 
with whieh he had been working and which he was anx- 
ious to diseredit. The other, though thoroughly ex- 
perienced in official life, was taking charge of a new de- 
partinent, for the then state of which he could not be held 
respousible, for the confusion of which he could not be 


anese, 


blamed, and by the restoration of which to order and 
solvency he vould have gained for himself almost unlimited 
glory and gratitude. He resorted to no such manceuvres. 
He took charge of the Okurasho, produced his Budget in 
the few weeks necessary for the verification of accounts 
gathered from a thousand different sources, said not one 
word upon the embarrassed condition of a Department he 
was called on suddenly to administer, and a depleted 
treasury which he was commanded to fill, but simply pro- 
duced estimates showing that those of his predecessor were 
radically unsound, converting an enormous deficit into a 
modest yet real surplus, and thus staking his future posi- 
tion upon the correctness of his summing up of the past ac- 
counts and future probabilities. Upon the moral of this 
story we may find occasion at some future time to descant. 
An Enropeau writing on such a subject—on such a state- 
ment on the one hand, and sueh a denial of it on the other 
—does not know whether he stands on his head or his heels. 
The accuracy of'a financial statement produced by a Minis- 
ter reporting to his colleagues, or to Parliament, is like a 
statement made ina court of justice, with all the solemn- 
itv of an oath and under tremendous penalties for mistake, 
Yet within six weeks 
of the issue of one financial statement in this country 
another is produced which differs from it by twelve mil- 


must surely be more conversant with the condition of the | lions of dollars '—a sum large enough to break the fortunes 
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of any European Ministry were it a deficit, or to make} the future of all mankind, are no doubt chiefly and most 


them wereitasurplus. But, as we said, we have nothing 
to do at this moment with the moral of this history. Our 
business is with its truth. Is the Budget true ? 

Now, it must be obvious that in a country like this, 
where the severe conditions of Chinese official responsibil- 
ity to the State are not only not unkuown but are power- 
fully operative, and where the obligations of hara-kirt, 
though perhaps less binding than they were five years ago, 
are not without very considerable force at this moment, an 
official placing himself in the position assumed by OkuMaA 
SHIGENOBU would be a madman were he not certain 
of his grounds. Every man born East of longitude 
100° E. is a born diplomatist, and does any one sup- 
pose that such a man would place himself in a position 
in which he would have everything to lose were he wrong, 
and little to gain were he right, unless he was profoundly 
convinced that he was right? Had he assumed LNovyre’s 
errors as evidences of the mismanagement of a predecessor, 
and subsequently restored the department to order and 
solvency, his action—from an extremely low point of view, 
indeed,—might have been intelligible. But that he 
should at once declare that Inovrye Bunpa was utterly 
wrong in his estimates, should produce a Budget in order 
to prove this, and should subsequently justify himself by 
another Budget or, at all events, financial report, made 
immediately to his Sovereign, if he were not really in the 
right, is ridiculous. Oxuma is a comparatively young 
man, he is an ambitious, cautious, and has been a very 
successful man; and to imagine that such a man would 
risk confutation, disgrace, and possibly death merely to 
contradict, while unable to support his contradiction, the 
statement of the official who preceded him, is childish. No 
man who had studied history, human nature and Shak- 
speare would believe such a story for a moment. 

As the document which we publish and which has sug- 
gested these remarks is not a Budget, but a mere general 
report on the condition of the Imperial finances, it is 
unnecessary to analyse it. Suffice it that instead of a 
deficit of ten millions of riyos, it shows a surplus on last 
year’s accounts of over four millions, while the internal 
debt, chiefly, we presume, the old debts of the daimios, 
which were estimated at 50,000,000 of riyos are now 
estimated at only 20,000,000. What is meant by a ‘debt 
contracted in America” we cannot conceive. The almost 
incredible fatuity of an official nearly incurred such a debt, 
indeed ; but of the actual existence of any such obligation 
we know nothing. We presume, however, that the phrase 
refers to the last foreign loan of £2,400,000, and the con- 
text strengthens our presumption. Finally, the Japanese 
may be congratulated on their handsome surplus. It will 
be finely cut into by this annoying insurrection ; but this 
docs not interfere with the fact—for fact we shall presume 
it to be—that Inovure’s reported yearly deficit is a bugbear, 
and that the substantial truth of the first Budget of 
OKUMA SHIGENOBU is confirmed by the present report. 


JAPANESE EVIDENCE IN BRITISH COURTS. 


IFFICULT as it may be to estimate with any precision 
the importance in the practical business of the world 

of the differences of race, the existence of such differences 
is not a doubtful fact, and cannot properly be left out of 
sight in the process of arriving at a judgment upon many 
questions of great interest to mankind. With these dif- 
ferences the historian who surveys and judges the past, 
the statesman who watches over the present and provides 
for the future of nations, or the social philosopher whose 


often concerned. But there are occasions upon which the 
jurist also has to occupy himself with the moral and in- 
tellectual distinctions of race, and in a community like 
ours it is somewhat surprising that such occasions have 
not arisen more frequently than has hitherto been 
the case. The recent trial in our Local Court has 
awakened the British portion of our community to a 
sense of the danger to which, under circumstances similar 
to those detailed at the trial, they may be exposed, by a 
too literal application of the rules of English criminal 
procedure, and affords a fit opportunity for some remarks 
upon the bearing of the national character of the Japanese 
on their trustworthiness as principals or witnesses in ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

For centuries the Frenchman has been distinguished 
by his fougue, the German by his exaltation and enthu- 
siasm, the Englishman by his steadfastness and constancy. 
Such qualities explain the peculiar truthfulness of the 
Englishman; while the German, skilful and patient in in- 
vestigation, not seldom allows his conclusions to be co- 
loured by his imagination; and the Frenchman, though 
the keenest of analysts, too often permits his statements 
to be warped by the creed of the particular political or 
philosophical sect to which he belongs. Thus, in 
intellectual truthfulness, which is simply historical 
or scientific accuracy, our own countrymen, we think, bear 
the palm; while in moral truthfulness, which means an 
accordance of statements with the belief or kuowledge of 
the person making them, in other words, the absence of in- 
tention to deceive, we believe the educated classes of 
civilized nations to be pretty much ona par. When, how- 
ever, we come to examine the comparative truthfulness, 
intellectual or moral, of Asiatics, we are forced to admit 
the immense inferiority of the latter to the nations of the 
West. Accuracy of statement has never been the fashion 
in the East, and few if any Eastern languages arc capable 
of anvthing like the precision of expression characteristic 
of most European languages from the time of the .ancient 
Greeks to the present day. Such a defect in the language 
is an absolute proof of a similar defect in the mental con- 
stitution of a people. With what may be termed the ob- 
jective truthfulness of Asiatics we are, however, less con- 
eerned here than with their subjective or moral truthful- 
ness, and, in particular, with the moral truthfulness of the 
people among whom we live. It has been said that 
to judge of them by Yokohama experience is to judge 
on too narrow a basis, but on occasions such as that of 
the ‘trial we have adverted to we are forced to judge 
upon such materials as we have. Moreover, our experi- 
ence is now one of fourteen or fifteen years of intercourse 
with all classes of Japanese under all sorts of conditions, 
and is fortified by our now tolerably intimate knowledge of 
their literature and custums, as well as corroborated by 
daily repetition. It will hardly be seriously denied that 
the Japanese are much more prone to deceit than Europ- 
eans, and this is precisely what their history would lead 
us toexpect. It would be ungracious as well as untrue 
to assert any innate tendency to wilful deceit in a whole 
nation ; but there may be a weakness Of moral fibre just 
as there may bea deficiency in physical or intellectual 
vigour in a people, and we rather ascribe the moral un- 
truthfulness of the Japanese to such a cause, combined with 
the effect upon the national character ofa government of ter- 
rorism and espionnage for many ages, than to any original 
and ineradicable perverseness. Nor do we see any reason 
w'iy the Japanese should not in all respects attain the level 
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that at any given epoch, even in the far future, there will 


be a more or less considerable difference between civilized 
Europe and Japan to the advantage of the former. Ina 
word, neither physically nor morally is the average Ja- 
panese the equal of the average European. This is an 
indubitable fact, and the jury in the case referred to were 
bound to take that fact into consideration. The Japanese, 
like other people, must endure the natural consequences 
of their physical and moral inferiority, whether these he 
due to their history or to some original peculiarity of 
race, more or less difficult of eradication or improvement. 

The assertion that in any way to depreciate Japanese 
evidence places the Japanese in an awkward predicament 
with respect to foreigners in the interior who may 
commit offences, is only a_ half-truth. Foreigners 
in the interior are in a still more awkward pre- 
dicament with respect to offences, especially of a 
certain nature, alleged to have been committed by them. 
They are, indeed absolutely powerless ; and if they are to 
be condemned on mere Japanese evidence, accusation and 
condemnation become synonymous terms. The difficulty 
is inherent in the nature of the relations between different 
races of unequal mental and moral capacity, and it is per- 
haps impossible so to adjust tbose relations as to ensure 
perfect justice to all parties. Neither is there any fear of 
consequences present to the mind of a Japanese witness 
to control his statements, nor is he generally likely to be 
aware of their importance. With ourselves the fear of 
social de-consideration, if not that of present and future 
punishment, is a powerful inducement to avoid falsehood : 
we are alive to the importance of our answers, and take 
more or less care to state our impressions not only with 
truthfulness but with precision. But to the average Jap- 
anese mind telling a falsehood conveys no special idea of 
degradation. The value of moral truthfulness was first 
distinctly recognised by Christianity, which transformed 
the West, but had no lasting influence in the East. With 
us truth became a fundamental virtue; with them it 
never became so. For Christianity introduced the notion 
of conscience, and conscience, whether the current ex- 
planation of that faculty be philosophically right or 
wrong, affords by far the most powerful motive to right, 
and deterrent to wrong, action, of which we have any 
knowledge. Neither the habits nor the language of the 
Japanese permit of anything like precision. In the ease 
before us the prosecution could hardly get their witnesses 
to tell their own story, and cross-examination of Japanese 
is a mere farce. We cannot therefore but agree with the 
argument of the defending counsel that unsupported Ja- 
panese evidence, against probabilities, and produced by 
witnesses having any object to subserve, ,is not worthy of 
much credit. 


It is impossible to pursue this subject further in a news- 
paper article, but before taking leave of it we would add 
the following remarks. The almost universal testimony 
of foreigners proves the readiness and ingenuity with 
which the Japanese fabricate and support even detailed 
statements. Their vindictiveness is more than suspected, 
aud the insolence and ineptitude which foreigners ewploy- 
ed by a Japanese official or native have too often to endure 
is a well attested, and, to those who wish well tothe Jap- 
anese people, a very lamentable circumstance. 

While itis clear that Mr. BRuNtoN was open to no 
such feelings as the pleading of the defendant’s counsel 
imputed to him—and, indeed, Mr. Brunton took the only 
course open to him by referring the whole matter to the 
counsel for the Kobusho, and thus was brought into the 
case without in any way instigating the prosecution—we 
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should have been better pleased had the Department in- 
stigated some preliminary investigation into the alleged 
facts before charging the accused with so grave an offence 
as that on which he was first arrested. The code of ethics 
current among many eastern residents required, too, that a 
man upon whose character a life-long stigma would be affix- 
ed, should have been apprized of the nature of the charge 
hanging over him in order to allow of his procuring the evid- 
ence necessary to rebut it, or at least that the preliminary 
investigation should have taken place under such condi- 
tions of time and place as to give him a fair chance, in a 
moral as well as in a mere legal sense, of defending him- 
self. In France there is always a preliminary examina- 
tion held by the proper officers before an alleged offender 
is placed before the public, and though we do not prefer 
the French system of criminal procedure, it has that one 
advantage over our own, which though practically harm- 
less in England owing to the good sense and liberality 
with which it is almost always administered, may, when 
applied to residents of a community so situated as this is, 
work infinite pain and harm, if too literally adhered to. If 
it be true that 
Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur, : 
it is, in accordance with the spirit of English law, infinitely 
more true that 
Judex damnatur cam innocens non absolvitur. 





THE REVENUE. 

TuHE following is an address, made to His Majesty on 
the occasion of commencing the public business of Govern- 
ment for the year, by Okuma Shigenobu, Sangi and Min- 
ister of Finance. 


I humbly beg leave to give a few illustrations drawn 
from the business of the department under my charge of 
the results of the great work of the revolution. 

1. Since the supreme control fell into the hands of the 
Shogunate, the system of taxation and corvées fell into 
disorder, and the boundaries of lands became confused, so 
that it was impossible to estimate the extent of rice land 
or the taxes payable thereon. The Imperial Government 
having now returned to its ancient form, and its authority 
having been centralized, it has become possible to collect 
into one the land tax of the whole country, and although 
it is impossible in one day to make good the neglect of a 
thousand years, it is still in our power to estimate gener- 
ally the rice land for last year and the taxes paid on it. 
The extent of the rice-land in this country is 3,516,679 
cho 4 tan, 8 seand 7 6u. The revenue derived from it 
is 11,588,600 koku of rice and 1,300,900 yen. This re- 
sult is obtained by adding together the figures reported 
in 1873 by the local authorities. Customs’ duties and 
other taxes are not included these totals. 

2. No census had been taken for a long time, but now 
a census has been made and set forth in a tabular form, 
so as to be clearly understood at a glance. The popula- 
tion by this census amounts to over 33,110,000, and by 
this its daily growth may be judged of. 

3. A minutely accurate gold and silver currency had 
been previously struck, but it was matter of regret that 
the copper coinage had not also been completed. I have 
lately been informe] by the Mint authorities that the 
copper coinage is now ready, so that the people are now 
provided with a circulation of three denominations and in 
coins of different values. 

4. Theo bonds for JO00£ of the loan contracted last 
spring in England and America stood at the time of issue 
not higher than 923 ; since then their value has risen, and 
last winter had reached 1003. So great was the varia- 
tion in so short a time—less than a year! Ifour country 
were looked upon as poor and weak, this rise iu price would 
not have taken place, even were the interest double what 
itis. Thisisan irrefragable proof that abroad we inspire 
foreign nations with confidence, and it seems to show that 
ut home the government holds an improved position, and 
the minds of the people have become more enlightened. 
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5. I formerly estimated the liabilities of the old han 
as amounting to about 50,000,000 yen. Upon actual in- 
vestigation, however, it appeared that the real amount is 
‘much less, and does not exceed 20,000,000 yen. And 
there have been not a few cases of samurai and common 
people showing their gratitude to their country and their 
sense of the present condition of affairs by gladly handing 
over to Government these old securities. This shows the 
concord which exists between the people and the Govern- 
ment. 

6. In obedience to Your Majesty’s commands, I my- 
self drew up estimates for last year. In the statement 
which I then laid before Your Majesty, I estimated that 
there would be a surplus of receipts over expenditure to 
the amount of more than 2,140,000 yen. I was afraid, 
however, that this surplus would not be snfficient to meet 
the numerous contingent expenses which might be in- 
curred, and this was to me a subject of continual anxiety. 
The real surplus, however, for last year in rice-and money 
on the lst of January, was 4,916,951 yen 32 sen, and al- 
though the accounts have not been yet made up, it is 
certain that ® comparison of revenue with expenditure 
will show a surplus. This is a result to which I did not 
look forward. . 

All these six facts have a bearing both on toreign and 
domestic matters, and these results must be ascribed on 
the one hand to the exertions and wise discretion of Your 
Majesty, and on the other to the industry of the officials. 

In spite of my incompetence you have graciously con- 
ferred on me the office of Minister of Finance, and it is 
my duty to strive day and night to fulfil the responsibilities 
of this position. 

In conclusion, I maintain that from the Revolution up 
till now, there has been no time in which the progress to- 
wards a complete organization has been more rapid than it 
is at present, and it is my humble opinion that if Your Ma- 
jesty will further extend your wise designs a prosperity 
will be founded which will remain unshaken for a 
thousand years, and which will leave behind that of every 
other nation. 

Humbly represented. 

January 4th, 1874. 
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WAR WITH COREA. 
(The following is a translation of an article recently 
published in Yedo on this subject, and is both reason- 
able and vigorous.) — 


It has come to my knowledge that the question of war 
with Corea having come before the Government, the result 
was that the high officials became divided into two parties 
and several of them retired from office. Since that time, 
everybody is full of the question, and it is a fruitful source 
of arguments, some being in favour of going to war, others 
against it. At last in a certain part of Kiusiu the samu- 
rai have assembled to the cry of “ War with Corea,” and 
have raised troops and collected money. It seems that 
they are even about to attack Y:do. By reason of this 
the public mind has become disturbed, and the whole 
country excited. 

Now those who demand war with “Corea” are undoubt- 
edly actuated by patriotic motives in doing so, and in so 
far they deserve praise, but it is to be regretted that their 
views are not sufficiently enlightened. I propose here to 
state my views of what true patriotism really requires. 

In making war, it is first of all necessary to ascertain 
fully the condition of the enemy, then to complete the 
military preparations and estimate the war expenses. 
Even when the condition of the enemy has been ascer- 
tained, the military preparations complete, and the expenses 
estimated, it is necessary that the high officials should 
agree among themselves. When they are agreed, the 
question should then be submitted to the people. When 
the people have become of one mind, then and not sooner 
should war be made. Under such circumstances complete 
suecess may be confidently expected ; the national prestige 
wiil be heightened, the Imperial mind satisfied, and peace 
ensured to the people. This is the truly patriotic course, 
and it is desirable that all should follow it zealously. 

It is true that Corea is but a small country, but still it 
is not to be despised. The French and Americans have 
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already sent expeditions against it, but we have not heard 
of its being reduced to submission. If Japan were unsuc- 
cessful, not only would the national prestige be ruined, 
but it is impossible to foresee what evil results might not 
be the consequence. I may illustrate this by a case from 
recent history. I mean the war between France and Ger- 
many. This war had its origin in a dispute which arose 
between these powers respecting the succession to the 
Spanish crown. At council which the French high offi- 
cers of state held at this time, the Minister of War, Mar- 
shal Leboeuf, was questioned regarding the state of mili- 
tary preparation. He replied that even if the war lasted 
for two years, not even a button would be wanted on 
the French side. Upon this the decision was made, and 
war declared. Now inthis war the French had to deal 
with an enemy whose territory was conterminous with 
their own, 80 that there were no difficulties about transport. 
Their infantry was unequalled in the world; so it cannot 
be said that they were insufficiently trained ; it cannot be 
said that they were ignorant of the country, for the war 
was carried into their own territory. All the points were 
in favour of the French, and yet, before several: months 
had passed from the commencement of the -war, ‘their 
Emperor was a prisoner ; before a year had elapsed, the 
nation was obliged to sue for peace. All this was the 
result of the unreliable answer of the Minister of War. 
The war was undertaken hastily and without dae prepara- 
tion, nor had it the hearty consent of the people. 

Now take the case of Japan going to war: with Corea. 
It is separated from us by the sea,'so we cannot say that 
it lies conveniently for transport ; it is but a short time 
since our army has been organized, and the troops cannot 
be said to be sufficiently trained ; we should have to go 
abroad aud fight an enemy on his own ground,.and yet we 
have no sufficient acquaintance with the locality ;* under 
such circumstances it is impossible to reckon upon success. 
Not only so, but there are two patties in the Government, 
and the high officials are divided among themselves. 
Amongst the people, some are in favour of war, others 
against it. Ifa war were undertaken against Corea under 
these conditions, would it not be attended with difficulty 
and danger? Will any true patriot wish tolead his country 
into such a war? Observe the condition of France since 
the war. The nation is divided into factions, and the 
republicans and the monarchists hate each other like ene- 
mies. We have also before us the example of the dynasty 
of Fu. The people of Japan ought to take note of it. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the question of 
a war with Corea should be dropped for atime. It will 
not be too late to attack Corea when the nation has become 
unanimous, and has increased in wealth and power. I do 
not say that I dislike » war with Corea: only I fear that 
any hasty undertaking of this kind will be pregnant with 
lasting mischief to our country. I should be glad if all 
patriotic Japanese adopted this view for a time. 








THE KOGAKURIO. 


On Monday, the 9th instant, the building of the Koga- 
kurio, which during the last eightcen months has been in 
course of construction, was completed, and the classes, which 
have been temporarily carried on inthe Yamato yashiki, 
transferred thereto. The building is about 266 feet long, 
with a clock-tower in the centre, and the style is that of the 
14th century. It is built with two stories, and corridors 
run along the entire length of the building and communi- 
cate with the different rooms. 

On the lower story there are six lecture rooms 30 by 20 
feet and 12 feet high, each of which will accommodate 
about sixty students ; while on the upper story are four 
similar rooms, besides a long drawing-room measuring 60 
by 20 feet. 

The rooms are well lighted and ventilated, and the 
paper on the ceiling bears the Mikado’s crest. The fit- 
tings of the different rooms are good and substantial. 

In the centre of the building is the Library, and here, 
in particular, have good workmanship and taste been dis- 
played. The dimensions of it are 50 by 30 feet. On either 
side are four lofty clustered columns of maész and shinoké 
wood, reaching from the floor to the roof, the beams of 
the two inner ones on each side passing through the roof 
and forming the four timber uprights which strengthen 
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the clock-tower. A gallery runs round three sides of the! The Kogakurio is exceedingly well situated, and should 


Library, having a balustrade made with small circular 
columns and cusped arches, while the walls are lined with 
handsome bookcases. 

The wood roofing over the two side-galleries ix yroined, 
and in the centre of the groins are pendants, giving a 
most artistic appearance to the whole, while the roof is 
carried to a much greater height in the centre and takes 
the form of a pointed arch, but is not groined. At each 
end of the Library is a three-light pointed window, on 
the border of which are Japanese paintings of the chry- 
santhemum, cherry-bloseom and piony, &c., and at the 
bettom of the window, facing the entrance, are inscribed 
the names of those Japanese officers who were employed 
at the commencement of the building, while on the win- 
dow over the entrance are to be, the name of the Mikado, 
the date of opening, and the names of those officers em- 
ployed at its completion. 

At the extreme ends of the corridors, private rooms, 
&c., have been provided for the professors. The rooms 
are to be heated with hot-water pipes, the hot-water be- 
ing supplied from the kitchens adjoining the dormitories, 
and gas pipes have been laid all over the building, and in 
the clock-tower. There is no paint whatever inside, the 
natural native timber being merely stained and varnished, 
and the woodwork is nearly all shinoki, with the ex- 
ception of the Octagonal pillars in the Library which, as 
we before mentioned, are of matsz. 

The walls of the building are constructed with timber 
uprights inside, holding lath and plaster, and an eighteen- 
inch brickwork casing, strongly bound together with hoop- 
iron bonds. The roofis the ordinary ‘ queen-post roof’ 
with auxiliary principal rafters, and Japanese tiling and 
ridging. ‘There are five porched-entrances, three at the 
front and two at the back, the centre one at the front 
leading into the Library, while the remaining four afford 
an entrance to the corridyurs from both sides of the build- 
ing. The temporary eutrance to the Kogakurio is by the 
Tora-No-Mon, but it is hoped that a handsome gothic 
irombridge will be thrown across the mont so as to afford 
ah easy access. 

The completion of the Kogakurio forms, we may say, 
a seperate epoch in the history of Japan, as being one 
of the first brick-buildings commenced in Yedo, and we 
have reason to believe that the success so far met with 
will be an inducement to the Japanese Government to 
provide similar substantial buildings for the other depart- 
ments. 

When we consider the disadvantages under which the 
gentlemen entrusted with the work were placed at its 
commencement, when few facilities for constructing a 
building, so different iu every respect from any that then 
existed, were at their disposal, and every minute detail 
had to be uuder their immediate supervision, we cannot 
help feeling that the successful manner in which the work 
has been carried out reflects great credit on Mr. McVean, 
and on Mr. Joyner, his chief-assistant, who during the ab- 
sence of the former gentleman has been carrying on the 
work, and who also, we understand, in the first instance, 
drew out the original designs and detail drawings for the 
K urio and dormitories. The same is also due to Mr. 
de Boinvile, the architect, who, although arriving rather 
late on the field, has shown considerable taste in the 
carrying out of those designs and in the ornamentation 
beth of the exterior and interior. 

Before dismissing this subject, it will be interesting to 
our readers to know how the rest of the compound in 
which the Kogakurio stands, is being laid out. 


In a separate building, to the right of the present en- 
trance to the compound, are tlhe dormitories, already far 
advanced towards completion, with accommodation for 
360 students, and a large dining-hall in the centre, 90 by 
45 feet, and adjoining are the kitchens, store-rooms, &c., 
and quarters for upwards of ninety servants. The dining- 
hall will also be heated by hot-waterpipes, the water be- 
ing supplied, as in the class-rooms, from the kitchens. 
Beyond this are the professors’ quarters, and a little far- 
ther still to the right, an elegant house has been built for 
the principal and the garden tastefully laid out. 

On the left-hand side of the compound are the work- 
shops and chemical laboratory, in course of construction 
and beyond are the quarters for the mechanics. 
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it be desired, at any future time, to enlarge the recreation 
ground, by reclaiming a portion of the moat behind it, 


| Which at present is a mere swamp, there will be ample 


room for so doing. 
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SELLE ILLIA a TE LE a LED, 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A reyular meeting of the Society was held on the 18th 
February, 1874, the chair being taken by the President, Dr. 
Hepburn. 

The minutes of last meeting were approved, and names of 
new members announced, as follows :—Captain A. R. Brown, 
and Messrs. G. Farley, Jr., John Mouat and Alexander 
Milne. ) 

It was aiso mentioned that some very acceptable donations, 
both of books and money, bad been received in response to the 
circular recently issued. 

Specimens were exhibited of Asbestos Paper, and of two 
preparations of Peppermint from one of the provinces. These 
were presented by W. W. Cargill, Eaq. 

The Secretary stated that a communication had been re- 
ceived from the Signal Bureau at Washington, on the sub- 
ject of systematic metcorological observations: this was re- 
ferred to Profess6r D. Murray and R. H. Brunton, Esq., to 
be considered and reported on. 

Mr.:Satow then read a paper on “The Shinté6 Temples of Isé ;” 
the descriptions in which were illustrated by drawings, speci- 
mens of “ Go-hei,’ aud the model of a Primeval Hut, such as 
would seem to have furnished the, type of Shinté Temple ar- 
chitecture. 

The President tendered the thanks of the Society to Mr. 
Satow for his very interesting paper. He knew there were 
some gentlemen present who had made the subject of Shinté- 
isin a study, and hoped they would favour the Society with their 
views. As for himself he had earnestly endeavoured to find 
out what there was in it, but had long given it up, unable to 
find any thing to reward his labor ;—excepting a small book of 
Shinté prayers, he had not been ablo to find any book on the 
subject. In these prayers man was recognized as guilty of the 
commission of sin and in need of cleansing. 

The Rev. Mr. Syle quoted from Olipbant’s narrative of 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to Japan a passage which claims that “the 
Shinté religion has produced results which entitle it to a very 
high rank amoug the religions of the world.” (Vol. 2 p. 86.) 

Mr. Satow agreed with the President's opinion that Shintéism 
containcd no moral code. Indeed that view was expressly 
majutained by Motoori, one of the leaders of the modern re- 
vivalists of [pure Shintéism. According to Motoori morals 
were invented by the Chinese because they were an immoral 
people, but in Japan there was no necessity for any system of 
morals, as every Japanese acted aright if he only consulted his 
own heart. Further, Motoori declared that all the duty ofa 
good Japanese consisted in obeying the commands of the mika- 
do, without questioning whether those commands were right 
or wrong: It was only immoral people like the Chinese who 
presumed to discuss the characters of their Sovereigns. Shin- 
téism, as expounded by Motoori, was nothing else than en en- 
gine for reducing the people to a condition of mental slavery, 
and this was the reason why such a high rank was assigned to 
the Department of Shintéism by the Mikado’s government, in 
placing it on a level with the Council of State shortly after the 
revolution in 1868. 

Mr. Von Brandt thought that a distinction should be drawn 
between Shintoism as it existed in ancient times and the doc- 
trine as it was developed by the writers at the Court of the 
Mikados in the more modern times. The one was originally a 
veneration of the common source of life, the fire, light or sun, 
which was considered as the generating power; afterwards it 
was found more convenient to subdivide this principal power 
into its elements and to give to each of its emanations a 
special kami as its representative ; the history also of the Sun 
Goddess having withdrawn for a certain time into a cavern in 
consequence of her brother Sosan’s behaviour might be ex- 
plained by the changes of the seasons rather than by an eclipse 
of the sun; the withdrawal of the sun representing the winter, 
her re-appearance the new spring. In ancient timesthe chiefs 
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of the fatnilies and tribes were the first priests, their houses 
the first temples, and it was only several centuries after Jimmu 
that the temple of the Sun Goddess was separated from the 
dwelling of the Mikado. There appears to be good evidence 
that Shintdism resembles very closely the ancient religion of 
the Chinese; we find the same sacrifices made by the J apanese 
as are reported to have been made by the Chinese ; sacrifices 
consisting first in the killing of the animal offered to the god, 
and in later years in the setting at liberty of the animals so 
offered ; birds, especially quails, appear to have been used ge- 
nerally, but also larger domestic animals, and even cattle are 
mentioned. _ 

Sir Harry Parkes expressed the disappointment which he in 
common with others had felt in being unable to learn what 
Shintoism was. Japanese in general seemed utterly at a loss to 
describe it, but this circumstance was intelligible if what was 
once an indigenous faith had been turned in later days into a 
political engine. Under such circumstances its character as a 
religion would be lost, and it would become for the time what 
the rulers of the country chose to make it. Infallibility on the 
part of the head of the State, which was naturally attributed 
to rulers claiming divine descent, was as convenient a doctrine 
for political purposes in China or Japan as elsewhere. It was 
evident that we must look to early times for the meaning of 
Shintoism. He was disposed to agree with M. Von Brandt 
that it’s origin was closely allied to the early religion of the 
Chinese. The name seemed to imply such a connection— 
Shinto being a pnre Chinese term meaning The Way of the Gods 
or Spirits. It seemed to point to one of those primitive or 
national systems of religion, often found coincident with early 
national life, which attribute spiritual agencies to the elements 
or natural phenomena. The sacrifices alluded to by M. Von 
Brandt included at a remote period human sacrifices at the 
graves of chiefs, in Japan as well as in China. The Gohei spoken 
of in Mr. Satow’s paper pointed also to a connection with other 
Asiatic superstitions of a very early date. The practice of 
putting up sticks with shavings or paper attached, in order to 
attract the attention of the spirits, is observable among certain 
hill tribes of India as well as among the Ainos of Yezo. 
The Hindoos, Burmese and Chinese have converted these 
sticks into flags and steamers. It was interesting to see from 
Mr. Satow’s paper how some of the customs and practices of 
the present day were connected with the earliest mythology 
of the.Japanese, also to learn from it what a myth Jimmu was, 
whose reputed birth-day upwards of six hundred years B. C. 
was made the occasion only the other day for salutes from 
ships and batteries. He certainly did not agree with the 
estimate formed by Oliphant of the merits of Shintoism. If 
it had worked great results or had ever taken deep hold on the 
religious feeling of the Japanese people it would scarcely have 
been. superseded so completely as it had been by Buddhism. 

Rev. Dr. Brown said, he could but reiterate the statement of 
the gentlemen who had preceded him, for so far as he could 
learn Shintoism was in no proper sense of the term a religion. It 
would be strange, if during a residence of more than fourteen 
years in Japan, he had not endeavoured to inform himself 
upon this subject, but, as had been said by the President, Dr. 


Hepburn, his search for information in the literature of the 


country had been but poorly rewarded, unless he counted the 
discovery of the emptiness of Shintoism as a compensation for 
his pains. The Japanese books in which he had hoped to find 
something that would command his respect, had utterly disap- 
pointed him. The Kojiki is the only work that professedly 
treats of the subject i extenso, but it hardly repaid the trou- 
ble of perusal. Professing to go back to the origin of all things, 
it proves to be atheistical, for the first material substance wants 
acreator. The details of the cosmogony it treats of are puerile 
and unphilosophical. The Kojiki contains no system of mor- 
als, discusses no ethical questions, prescribes no ritual, nor 
points to any god or gods as objects of worship. All the es- 
sentials of a religion are wanting in Shintoism, and it is difficult 
to see how it could ever been denominated a religion at all. 
Besides, the Kojiki is acknowledged by Japanese historians 
to be the work of a female peasant, who was possessed of so 
extraordinary a memory, that she could repeat all the tradi- 
tions she had ever heard verbatim et literatim, and when in A. 
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D. 712, the dynastic records had ceased to be worthy of credence, 
this woman reproduced the ancient traditions from the be- 
ginning of all things down to her own times. The credibility 
of the work therefore rests upon no trustworthy foundation 
and criticism of such a book is destructive of its preten-sions. 
It had been intimated in the remarks of one gentleman a tthis 
meeting, that Shintoismwas of Chinese origin. If so, it must 
have originated in pre-historic times. But it has rather the 
look of an original Japanese invention, the resemblances in 
forms of worship between it and those that have existed 
among other people being more probably those similarities that 
in many other departments of life, such as the arts and imple- 
ments of husbandry, tend to demonstrate the unity of the human 
race. Wherever it may have originated, it is, asa religion, hollow, 


empty and jejune beyond any other that is known among men. 
It is certain, that the Japanese government in attempting to 
substitute Shintoism for the long prevalent Buddhistic faith, 
has undertaken a herculean task. Buddhism appeals to men's 
religious susceptibilities, and has long been the popular faith» 
but Shintoism has nothing in it ‘that comes down to men’s 
hearts, and it is futile to attempt to make it the substitute for 
that religion to which the people have been accustomed for 
ages, and which is intimately interwoven with the whole social 
fabric. The government tacitly confesses tat Shintoism is a 
vapid lifeless thing when it sends men to preach throughout the 
country, and provides them with texts taken from no Japanese 
sacred-book but borrowed from Confucius and Mencius. The 
endeavour to revive the interest in this would-be religion must 


end in entire failure. . 

Mr. Mori considered the leading idea of the Shinto system 
to be reverential feeling toward the dead. As to the political 
use that was made of it, he thought that the state was quite 


right in turning it to account in support of the absolute Go- 


vernmrent which exists in Japan. He must admit that the early 


records of Japan were by no meaus reliable. 


Mr. von Brandt remarked that the use of symbols similar to 


those mentioned by Sir Harry Parkes extended to many 
nations ; thus the sword and dragon, the thyrsostaff and ivy, 
the staff of Ausculapius and snakes most probably had the same 
signification as the Japanese gohe’, and that as Siebold had al- 


ready remarked, it symbolized the union of the two elementa 
the male and female one. The history also of the creation of 
the world as given by the Japanese bore tke closest resem- 
blance to the myths of India and China, so that little doubt 
could exist that this also had been imported from the west. 
But here again the difficulty arose to fix a date for the impor- 
tation of this myth, as it might as well have been brought over 
by the first emigrants as Jater when Buddhism was introduced. 
To-day little was known of Shintoism which might give it the 
character of a religion as understood by western nations; no- 
thing could be found in it referring to the idea of future life, 
while the simple fact of horses, cows and servants being buried 
with a deceased chieftain, went far to prove that a belief in a 
continuation of existence in another world after death in this 
one, existed. The same custom existed also with the ancient 
Chinese ; and even Confucius speaks of the custom of burying 
wooden images with the dead, reproving it from fear that it 
might lead to human sacrifices. As to the historical records 
of Japan, it is first mentioned that under the 20th Emperor 
im 415 A. D. officials were sent into country to verify and des- 
cribe the names of all the families. Latterly a transcription 
of these records originally written in all probability in the old 
Japanese letters ‘‘ the gods’ letters,” in Chinese characters took 
place, and in 644 a historical account of the Emperors, the 
country, the officials and the people is said to have existed 
which was destroyed when Iruka was murdered and his father's 
palace, in which these records were kept, was burnt. Only the 
history of the country was saved. From this work as well as 
from what the old men of the whole empire remembered, a 
new compilation was made under the Emperor Temmu (672- 
686) and in order that it might not be lost again it was read to 
a peasant girl, of the name of Are, {said never to forget any 
thing she had once heard. From this record and from what 
Are still remembered, the first historical record of Japan, 


known to us, the Kojiki, was compiled about thirty years later, 
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YOUNG MEN’S LITERARY SOCIETY. 

A Meeting of Gentlemen interested in the formation of a 
Literary Society for Young Men was held at Christ Church 
School Room on Wednesday afternoon. W. W. Cargill, Esq. 
presided. There was a good attendance and amongst those 
present were the Revs. E. W. Syle and Shaw, Captain Bridg- 
ford, R.M.A., Messr. R. Vicars Boyle, C.S.1., R. H. Branton, 
F. V. Dickins, W. G. Howell, G. P. Ness, and H. 8. Wilkin- 
gon. 

Mr. Cargill opened the Meeting by stating the object of the 
proposed Society and pointing out the advantages and import- 
ance of some such Association for the Young Men of the 
community. The following Resolution was then proposed by 
the Rev. E. W. Syle, seconded by Mr. G. P. Ness, and car- 
ried—‘‘ That the persons present at this Meeting organize 
“themselves into a Society to be called the Young Men's 
‘Literary Society of Yokohama.” 

A form of Constitution which had been prepared by the 
promoters of the Society was then read, and after some dis- 
cussion and alterations was finally passed. 

The following gentlemen were elected the Office Bearers of 
the Society. President, Mr. G. P. Ness; Secretary, Mr. G. 
H. Pole; Treasurer, Mr. J. ¥Y. Henderson. Messrs. H. B. 
Henley and A. H. Dare were appointed to work with these 
gentlemen as the Committee of Management. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Cargill for his kindness in presid- 
ing on the occasion closed the proceedings. 


Haw Report. 














IN H. B. M.’2 PROVINCIAL COURT. 
Before N. J. Haxnxn, Esq., Acting Assistant Judge. 
Tuesday, February 21th, 1874. 
James Jones, pleaded guilty to being drunk and incapable. 
offence. Fined $17and costs. 


First 





Crgitrexpes & Scotr cr. G@ S. Cury. 

This was a claim for $57 for buard Ac., ut the house of plaintitfs. 
Defendant had contracted the bill, during November, for meals at 
odd times, drink &¢, for which he gave chits produced in Court, 
A sum of $7.50, included in the account, was in dispute. 

Defendant admitted tie chits handed in, and did not deny the 
debt. 

Mr. Crittenden said the $7.50 was included in the clits. 

His Honour gave judgment for the amount of chits. If they re 
presented the awount of piaintiifs’ claim, $57, costs would | ave t 
be paid by defendant. If only the $49.50 (i.e less the 87.50), co-t 
would have to fall on the other side.— Gazelle. 





H. B. M.’s CONSULARJ,COURT. 
Before Russe. Rosgrteon, Esq. 
February 25th, 1874. 

Alex. Brasch, second mute on board the Figing Spur, wast hi 
morning charged with being drunk and incapable of doing duty. 

The Muster said that on the 28rd inst., about three o’clock, he 
heard the mate calling out forthe accused. He said he had been 
looking for him everywhere, and could not find him. The cook 
said that he thought he was between decks. At last he saw him 
come up dirty and tipsy. Witness accordingly had told him to go 
to his room. 

In reply to Court, he said that he had known accused to have 
been drunk before—the day before they came in, and several times 
since. During the voynge (January 11) he had been obliged to 
“log” him. [Log book lhand«d to Court. ] 

The Chief Officer corroborated the evidence of the Master. 

Thomas Cook, an able senman on board, said that he had 
heard the captuin and mute ask forthe accused. After repeated 
callings he came forward. THe could not say whether he was drunk 

Accused, in defence, acknowledged on the Saturday and Sunday 
having had ‘“‘adrop” too much, and to having taken a similar 
“drop” on board with him, in his pocket; but that he was sober 
enough for duty. 

The Consular Constable (Lodges) deposed that when, on Monday, 

















wrench off gas brackets in 


in the asme room; and als, 
the floor of this room and the one opposite. The indictment further 
charges the said McDonald Elliott with having formerly, when an 
inmate of the hotel, at various times destroyed articles posted in one 
of t! e rooms. 


up tothe insatiable curiosity of the West, 
stranver than Japan. 


O01 or of his own hands, 


U. 8. CONSULAR COURT. 
Before Gro. N MITCBELL, Eeq., Acting Consul. 
February 27th, 1874. 
Propie, U.S. r, McDonatp Extio1T: 
McDonald Elliott this afternoon answered to an indictment charg- 


ing him with having on the 26th instant, been guilty of wanton and 
recklss destruction of property in the Grand Hotel, in wrenching 
off three gas brackets fiom gaspipes, in the latrines of the hotel, 
thereby 
might 


to life and limb of perties who 
latrines. Also, with attempting to 
ene of the corridors of the hotel. 


causing danger 


enter the said 


Also, with having attempted fo pull down a gasalier in an unoccu- 
pied bedroom adjacent to the latrines, and smashed a sinall mirror 


with placing crockery utensils about 


The accused pleaded not guilty. 
The Court adjourned the hearing of the case antill Monday next, 


the accused to find bii! in the eum of $200 for his appearance at the 
time specified — Herald. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE.* 


Of all the strange lands that the advance of commerce hae opened 
there is surely none 
The more the veil is lifted which has eo long 


hidden from view those lovely and fertile islands swarming with 
busy life, the more do we find to excite our eurprise and amused 
adiiration 


Here ian people who for ages have jealously guarded 
themselres from close contact with even their nearest neighbours 
welcoming with alacrity the most advanced results ofa distant 
civilisation ; constructing railways, building steamers, and sending 
their eons in numbers to Jenarn from the once hated Christians to 
des;:ise their fathers’ customs, to forsake their ancient faith, and to 
replace their picturerque national costume by the latest Paris 
fashion. Here isa throne ehich for more than five centuries had 
abdicated its royal functione, which, while retaining the veneration 
of the people, had apparently completely lost its hold over the 
temporal nMfaira of the hingdom; and whose occupant was brought 
up in the harem in more than Eastern seclusion, fed, dressed, and 
waited upon by women who lad the entire charge of his person, 
and through whom alone ie communicated with the outer world,— 
his “face never seen by daylight or by profane eyes,” ‘‘ never 
exposed to the light of sun or moon, to the touch of earth, of men, 
"-- und suddenly this stereotyped expression of 


| 
Sia dend power anda dying faith wakens from sleep, bréake bonds 


stronger than those with which Samson was bound by Delilah, takes 
at once into his own )ands the supreme rule, abolishes the office of 
Taikoon, under which he had been reduced to the mere shadow of 
royalty, sets himself at the head of a movement which must in the 


®! end destroy the very foundations of his supremacy ; opens hie king- 


dom to the Christiane, whom he has cruelly persccuted in times past 
(and persecuted 6o cruelly and relentlessly that the few descendants 
of the converts of the seventeenth century are now the very refuse 
of the people, lower than the pariahs, living and dying under the 
eyes of the police, who “carry off each dead body, when the spirit 
lias at last escaped from their vigilance, lest the name of the Crucified 
One should be pronounced over its ashes’), and himself opens in 
state the first railway connecting the port of the strangers, Yoko 
ham:, with his capital, Yedo. And here, strangest sight of all, is 
a powerful and turbulent nobility. strong in their feudal castles, 
surrounded by armed retainers, drawing from their wide estates 
yearly revenues of from forty to three liunudred and fifty thousand 
pounds—trained to think arms the sole career possible (at seven 
years old tlhe Daimio may be seen strutting about with a servant or 
elder sister, carrying ufter him a sword too weighty for his childish 
strength), avd inheriting the ambitious and factious traditions of a 
long line of ancestors—of their own free-will, in order, in the words 
of one of their leaders, to “ firmly establish the foundations of the 
Imperial Gorernment,-’ giving up their territories, disbanding their 
r.tainers, abandoning their titles, and “ under the name of Kazokus 
novles,. Recenring such small properties as may suffice for their 


the 28rd, he had served the summons, he did not consider the | wants. 


accused quite sober. 
Court sentenced the accused to seren days’ imprisoment, with the 


Option of a fine.—Japan Herald. 
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y Aimé Humbert. Translated by Mrs. 
rab Hoey. Edi 


by H. W. 7 Bates. London: Richard Bentley and 
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A nation in which such things come to pass is well worth study- 
ing, and among all the helps to that end which have appeared since 
Japan was oppned tothe Treaty Powers, not onc gives so lively a 
picture of its peoples, or so clear and briefa narrative of its past 
history, religious and political, and of its recent changes, as the 
handsome and beautifully illustrated volume in which M. Humbert’s 
researches and observations during his residence as Swiss Plenipo- 
tentiary at Yokohama are given to the English public. The 
illustrations, besides being infinitely amusing in themselves (taken as 
they are from photographs done on the spot and from native 
drawings), area great help towards tle understanding of this 
original people. Some of tlic Jatter show a strong sense of humour, 
as that at page 187, where a Bonze is pelting with, apparently, 
small pebbles two hideous monsters, who, writhing and howling, 
retreat towards the door, while the domestic gods, behind thcir 
brazier of incense, engaged with tea-kett'e and large fish in a lordly 
dish, roll against each other with what (in spite of the emblematical 
kettle) looke very like tipsy delight; or that of the God of Longe- 
vity at page 67—an old man squatting on a stork ; the action, by the 
way, of tlie stork as he cuts through the air is admirably given ; or 
that at page 133, where the souls of the dead, of pigmy size appear 
before the “ Great God of Hell.” The expression on the faces of 
the wretched little suppliants is at once piteous and ludicrous. 
Take, again, the “ Rice Sale,” where the sellers and buyers are rats ; 
or the green-room of a Yeddo theatre, a scene worthy of Hogarth’s 
pencil. These native artists show o great facility also in the 
drawing of animals,—with one or two touches they give the action 
and expression to the life; but perhaps the jmost interesting of 
all are those that paint the domestic life of the Japanese, a life 
among the middle and lower orders of the simplest and most 
public description. The houses are built entirely of wood, and 
the walls are made to slide back, so as to admit a constant current 
of air :— ; 

“ Pursuing our walk [writes M. Humbert] from street to street, 
we look into tho interior of the houses with hardly any interruption 


from the sliding panels, and ace the picturesque groups of men, 


women, and children squatting round their humble dinners. The 
straw table-cloth is laid on the mats which cover the floor; in the 
centre is a large wooden bowl containing rice, which forms the 
principal food of every class of Japanese society. Each guest at- 
tacks the cummon dish, and takes out enough to fill up a great 
china cup, from which he eats without the aid of the little stick 
which serves him for # fork, except just for the last few mouthfuls. 
to which he adds a scrap of fish, crub, or fowl, taken from the 
numerous plates which surround the central bowl.” 


Life in Japan is reduced to its simplest elements. Thanks toa 
delicious climate and an easily contented disposition, the wants of 
the people are few; dress is reduced to the minimum, except on 
festival occasions, when bright colours and flowing garments inake 
gay the suburban tea-gardens or the courts of the Buddhist tem. 
ples. Aji their furniture consists of rice-straw mate carefully plait- 
ed (on these they sit, and sleep, and cat), anda few china howls 
and cups, some lacquered trays, and the unfailing tea-kettle. With 
so small a need of ready-money for furnishing, one would think that 
matters are made almost unfairly easy for young people starting in 
ife; but it isnot so, as amongst the Hindoos the expenses of the 


wedding-feast and gifts iss great, that Japanese parents have dis- 
covered a novel way of escape which, 18 M. Humbert observes, 
illustrates amusingly the national talent for acting :— 


‘“‘An honest couple liave a marringeable daughter, and the latter 
is acquainted with a fine young fellow who would be a capital match, 
if only he possessed the necessary means of making his lady-love 
and her parents the indispensable wedding presents, and of keeping 
opeu house for n week. One fine evening the father and mother, 
returning from tho bath, find the house empty,—the daughter is 
gone. They make inquiries in the neighbourhood ; no one bas seen 
her, but the neighours hasten to offer their services in secking her, 
together with her dist:ucted parents. The accept the offer, and 
head a selemn procession, which goes from street to street, to the 
lover's door. In vain dovs he, hidden behind his panels, turn a 
deaf ear ; he is at length obliged to yield to the importunities of 
the besieging crowd, he opens the door, aud the young girl drowned 
in tears throws herself at. the feet of her parents, who threaten to 
curse hier. Then comes the intervention of charitable friends, 
deep!y moved by this spectacle ; the softening of the mother; the 
proud and inexorable attitude ofthe father; the combined eloquence 
ofthe anburele employed to soften his heart; the lover's endless 
protestations of his resolution to hecome toe best of sons-i.-law. 
At length the futher sields, his resistanee is overcome ; he raises his 
keecling daughter, pordona her Jover, aud calis him son-in-law. 
Then, almost as af by cnehant cent. cups of saki (Gan intexieating 
liquor made from rice) circulate throug the assembiy 5 everybody 
sita down upon the mats. the two culprits uve placed in the centre 
of the cirele, Inrse bowls of suki are handed to them, ond when 
emptied, the marriaze is recognised, ond declared to be validly 
contructed in the presence of a sutfic ent uumoer of witnesses, 
aid it ip registered next day by the pioper oiliver withuut any 
difficulty.” | 
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Tho incident of the parents returning from the bath points to one 
want which might be more generally felt among us with advantage. 
No native of Japan thinks of passing a day without his warm bath ; 
and (house accommodation being limited) that bathis taken in 
public. “A tacit agreement has therefore been established in Japan, 
which plices the bath, from the point of view of public morals, in 
the category of indifferent actions, neither more nor less than sleep- 
ing, wrlking-out, or enting; at the buths, as in the streets, the 
theory prevails, and if the bathers of either tex wieh to take the 
air on the pavement outside, they are respectively regarded as 
partaking of the benefit of the accepted fiction ; and more than that, 
it shelters them to their own dwelling when it is their pleasure to 
proceed thither, with the fine lobster-colour, which they have 
brought out. of the hot bath, intact.” 

One of the plensantest features of the Japanese character is its 
love of children and animals. Every house has its pet dogs, enor- 
mously fat; its cats, tailless like the Munx breed, very idle; its glass 
case of fish, or wicker cages of lovely butterflies und grasshoppers ; 
among these the children grow up without any restraint, “as ina 
shady playground-” It has been raid that Japanese children never 
cry. M. Humbert bears witness to the general truth of this asser- 
tion, and explains it by saying, “It is granted by all Japanese that 
& child ought to have his own way.” Tho shades of Miss Edgeworth 
and of Mrs. Trimmer rise up in rebuke before us as we record this 
sentiment, and its practical resultin Japnn. No more healthy, 
happy, pleasant children are to be found anywhere, and the “ whole 
of the adult population can rend, write, and calculate.” 

There is, as every one at all acquainted with Japan knows, a 
darker side to this picture of cheerful open-air life and busy, animat- 
ed existence. Polygamy is the privilege of the Mikado, but con- 
cubinage is common among the Daimios, where the lawful wife has 
to share her husband’s roof with these recognised inmates. As 
among the Turks, poverty limits the mass of the people to one wife 
alone; but throughout all ranks, the legalised vice which uttaine its 
maximum in the quarter of Sin-Yosiwara, at Yeddo, ‘assumes 
wore and more strongly the characteristics of a national scourge 
and an immense public calamity.” . 

We should far outrun the space at our command if'we were to 
speak of all the points of intersst in this volume. ‘Ihe chapters 
on religious practices und beliefs we have not even touche: on, yet 
they are full of tempting bits for quotation. Reynard the Fox 
fleurcs (hero, under the name of Kitsuné; with name, not nature, 
changed Old trees are endowed with human life, and like Dante’s 
grove, drop blood under the woodman’s axe; old polecats rule the 
elements, call up titler winds to bear them through the skies, that 
they may tear the faces of travellers with their cruel claws as 
they pass; favourite of the Emperor, dismissed for her extrava- 
gance, leaves the palace under the shape of a white fox, with six 
fan-shaped tails; all sorts of grotesque inventions of human 
imagination have conereted round the lofty nibilism of Buddba's 
doctrines, and the simple hero-worship of tho primitive people of 
Japan. But we must leave our readers to seek for themeelves all 
these, and many other subjects of interest, in this attractive 
yolume, whose splendid exterior and excellent paper and type 
must not be allowed to merge itin the mass of the handsomely 
got-up, but ephemeral, gift-books of the season. In a final 
chapter the editor has brought down the history of the changes 
in Japan to their most recent phase, and dwells on the probability 
of some degree of temporary re.ction ; but the result, if slow, is not 
the less cortain. Jupan will become modernised, and loss its charm 
for the imagination; all the more do we thank Mrs. Hoey for 
introducing to the Knglish public M. Humbert’s quaint and amusing 
picture of it as it is; her translation of his work leaves nothing to 
be desired ; it has all the ease of a practised English writer, while 
retaining a subtle flavour of its foreign origin. 


THE OBITUARY OF TIlK YEAR. 
(Pall Mall Gazette ) 

Tue obituary of the year now drawing to its close bus been 
marked oy an unusual number of grent names, of men eminent in 
every profession, and whose reputation may be fuirly described as 
world-wide. Early in January the Emperor Napoleon pass: d away 
in the little village of Chislehurst, ut the age of sixty-five, while 
still more recently, on the 29th of October, another European 
monareh, King John of Saxony died at the age of seventy. Among 
eur own nobility, we find the nuanes of Lord Lytton, better known 
hy nis fuunly name of Bulwer, the great novelist; of Lord 
Marjuirianhs (Mr. Kobertson), a peer of a few daya only, who 
died onthe 19th of June, aged seventy-seven; of the ex-Lord 
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Chancellor Westbury, whose death was announced in the Monday's 
papers with that of Bishop Wilberforce, altbough he died one day 
later, the Bishop having died on Saturday evening, the 19th of 
July,and Lord Westbury on Sunday, the 20th; of Lord Wolverton, 
better known ns George Carr Glyn, the eminent banker and a 
former chairman of the London and North-Western Railwiy ; of 
Lord Dela Z.ueh, well known in the records of Eastern travel ; of 
the Earl of Hardwicke, who died on the 17th of September at the 
advanced age of seventy-four ; of Lord Delawarr, one of the three 
Army Purchase Commissioners, who committed suicide in the month 
of April; and of Viscount Ossington, the late Speaker «f the House 
of Commons. The Lower Horse of the Legislature has lost some of 
its most useful if not of its most distinguished members :—Mr. 
Graves, the member for Liverpool, whose sudden death at the 
Euston Hotel on tho 18th of January caused much regret among 
his constituents; Mr. Lowry-Corry. a former First Lord of 
Admiralty, and Colonel French, who died within two days of each 
other, on the 4th and th of March, and each of whom had rendered 
upwards of forty years’ service at St. Stephen’s; Sir William Tite, 
C.B., F.R.S., the eminent architect; Sir David Salomons, Mr. 
Gore-Langton ; and, only a few days since, Mr. Winterbotham, the 
senior Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department. Among 
scientific and learned men we ':ay name (Guillaume Combrouse, the 
French archeologist ; Professor Sedgwick, the English geologist ; 
Sir Frederick Madden, of the British Museum ; Professor Partridges 
the surgeon; Christopher Hansteen, the Danish astronomer ; 
Beron von Liebig, the German chemist; Dr. Bence Jones, 
the physician; Mr. Arrowsmith, the geographer, who reached 
the age of eighty-three; Mr. John Stuart Mill, who died at 
Avignon on May 9, aged sixty-seven; Emanuel Deutech, the cele- 
brated Hebrew scholar; Dr. Brandis, the chief authority on ancient 
metrology, who died at the early age of forty-two; Dr. Otto 
Obermeier, a veritable martyr to science, who died at Berlin, aged 
thirty-one, from poison which he injected into his own veins from a 
cholera patient ; Professor Tedichenko, the Prussian naturalist, who 
died on the Col du Géant; Professor Donati, the astronomer; Dr. 
Nélaton, the French surgeon ; and Sir Henry Holland, the English 
physician. Art has to mourn some of its oldest professors :— Robert 
Graves, A.R.A_, the engraver ; Chazles Lucy, the historical painter ; 
Marstrand, the Danish painter; Henry ShawandS.S8. Teulon 
architects; Antoine Chintreuil, the French landscape painter ; 
Rinaldo Rinaldi and Hiram Powers, the sculptors: and lastly, our 
own great painter, Sir Edwin Landseer. The deaths among the 
clergy include the name of Dr Wilberforce, already mentioned ; Dr. 
Mclivaine, an American prelate, whose body rested in Westminister 
Abby on its way from Florence, where he died on the 12th of 
March, to Ohio, his diocese; Professor Ogilvie and Dr. John 
Wilson, of Oxford; Dean Garnier, of Winchester; Mr. Upton 
Richards, the vicar of All Saints, Margaret-street ; Mr. Venn, of the 
Charch Missionary Society; Archdeacons Rose, Pollock, and Sand- 
ford; Dr. Ewing, Bishop of Argyle and the Isles: Dr. Guthrie, a 
distinguished minister in the Scotch Free Kirk, and eminent as a 
philanthropist ; Dr. Cundlish, another well-known Scotch divine ; 
Thomas Jackson, the putriareli of the Wesleyan Methodists; and 
Mr. Baptist Noel. Musicians have lost the talented amateurs 
Prince Poniatowski, Dr. Pierson, Thomas Oliphant, and J. L. 
Ellerton; and among the profession Adolphe Fétis; Dr. J. L. 
Hopkins, organist to the University of Cambridge; Hainl, the 
Parisian chef d’orchestre; Ferdinand David, the Leipzing concert- 
meister; Frank Mori, the song-writer; Charles Bridgeman, the 
patriarch of English organists, who had played for eighty-one years 
at All Seints, Hertfor!; and Hellinesberger, the popular Viennese 
Violinist. In the legal profession the losses have not been so heavy. 
Among the most noticable names on our list after Lord Westbury 
are the Right Hon. Stephen Lashington, Karon Channell, Sir John 
Wickens, Sir William Bovill, and Chief Baron Pigott, of the Irish 
Bench, whose death is only just announced. To this roll we might 
add many more names eminent in various other ways. We may 
briefly mention Count Bernstorff; Charles Knight, the pioneer of 
cheap literature; Amédée Thierry, the historian; General Sir 
Richard Church ; the Cvountesa Guiccioli; M. Girardin, the vice- 
president of the Frence Asseinbly ; Henry William Wilberforce, one 


ofthe earlier perverts fromthe Enylish Church; Chief Justice 
Chase, of New York ; Alessandro Manzoni; Clara Mundt ; Admiral 
McClure, and William Charles Macready, all names more or less 
known to fame. Ina long list of eminent persons, such as that 
from which we huve selectcd these names. it is worthy of note that 
it is almost the exception to find any one whose age is returned as 
under fifty, the average about sixty, while many of the hardest 
workers and fthiykers who have passed sway during 1873 have 
reached seventy, eighty, and some even ninety years.—(Dec. 27). 
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Shipping Entelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


Feb. 22, Great Republic, American steamer, Howard, 8,881], from 
Hongkong. February 12th, Mails and General, to P. M.S. S. Co. 

Keb. 22, Costa Rica, American steamer, Williams, 1,917, from 
Shanghai and Ports, lebruary 13th, General, to P. M. 8. 8. Co. 

Feb. 24, Nil, French steamer, Samat, 1,010, from Hongkong, 
February 16th, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Feb 26, Acantha, British steamer, Young, 986, from Nagasaki, 
February 21st. Coal, to P. M.S. 3. Co. 

Feb. 26, Otto, German brig, Adamson 231, from Taiwanfoo, 2nd 
February, Sugar, to Smith Baker & Co. 
Feb. 27, Behar, British steamer, Andrews, 1686, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. . 
Feb. 27, Golden Age, American steamer, Coy, 1,870, from Shang- 
hai and Ports, February 19tli, General, to P. M. 8. 8. Co. 

Feb. 27, Hieronimus, German brig, Massen, 226, from Taiwanfoo, 
February Ist, Sugar, to Chinese. 

Feb. 27, Dolphin, German barque, Lilienthal, 260, from Takow, 
February 7th, Sugar, to Chinese. 

Feb. 28, dda Iredale, British ship, Napton, 997, from Liverpool. 
September 28th, Coal, iron machinery, to E. C. Kirby & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Feb. 24, Madras, British steamer, Bernard, 1,825, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co. 

Feb. 24, Great Republic. American steamer, Howard, 3,888, for 
San Francisco, Mails and Generul, despatched by P. M. 8. S. Co. 

Feb. 24, Irene, German schooner, Behrens, 268, for Amoy, Ballast 
deapatched by (Captain. 

Feb. 26, Costa Rica, American steamer, Williams, 1917, for Hae 
kodate, General. despatched by P. M. 8. S. Co. 

Feb. 28, Mikado, German barque, Lempferdt, 343, for Kobe, 
Ballast, despatched by Captain. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per American steamer Great Republic, from Hongkong. For 
San Francisco.—Mesera. J. Henderson, T. H. Desmond, Geo, 
Woods, Capt. S. Servel, Mr. B. Rhudolf and wife. 

For Liverpool.—Mr. J. O. Miller. CJ. Grain, R. E. 

For New York.—Lieut. H. C Nichel, S. W. 

For Yokohama.—Messrs. John T. Gray, Wm. H. Bellows, 
John Brown, Lieut. Polkinghorne, R. M., Mr. C. J. Low and ser- 
vant, Mr. J. Campbell. 

Per American steamer Costa Rica from Shanghai and Ports. For 
Yokohama.—Measrs. L. Kahn, A. S. Davies, Geo. Bacon. N. P. 
Kingdon, Dr. Gates, J. Maack, 3. Sweison. T. Jacobs, W. B. Walter, 
F. Stein, Stephens, T. Lenz, Belincke, McGregor. and six Japanese 
in the cabin. FE. Bair, J Cook, and +7 Japanese in the steerage. For 
America.—W.N. McComber, M H.Cooh, W. P. Elliot, A. Simson‘, 
F. R Gamwell, inthe cabin, G. Emorga, and P. James in the steerage. 

Per British steamer adrasz for Hongkong.—Mr.and Mrs. Atkinson, 
3 children and 2 native servants, Mr. Baldock, and 9 Chinese. 

Per French steamer Jil from HWongkong.—M. M. Groennont, 
Enowoto, Yamagonti, Hayassi, Symonds, Mr. and Mrs. Cope, and 2 
children, Madame Blay and infant, Miss Joseph, and a Chinese 
boy. 
Por American steamer Great Republic for San Francisco.—Mr. 
Small, Mr. Stevens, P C. Chandler, Mr. Swain, Mrs. Brebant, Mies 
Hequemberg, Mr. Davis, Mr. Bacon, and 19 in the steerage. For 
New York.—D Sharp, Mr. C. A. Flanders, Mr. Murata, E. U. 
Hance, S. M. Davideon, wife and sister, U. H. Macomber, Lt. 
Nichols, U. M. For Europe —J. M. Jaquemot. Mr. F. R. Gam- 
well. For Panama.—Mr. Limeon. 

Per British steamer Behar, from Hongkong:—Rev. Mr. Wal- 
worth, Miss N. Walworth, Messrs. E. L. B. MacMahon, Goodwin, 
Biacchi, Heidecke, Rogers, Vale, and one Chinese. 

Per Ameriean steamer Golden Age, from tl ae :—Mrs. Coy, 
Dr. Jamieson and wife, Messrs. M. P. Evans, H. J. Skeels, H. 
Stewari, A. Centoz and servant, M. Braga, wife and 4 children, L. 
Joseph, E. Gammon, F. Dunaresque, one Japanese, 84 Japanese 
and 4 children in the steerage. 

Per American steamer Costa Rica, for Hakodate :—Rev. Anatolie, 
T. L. Brower, M. Eziblisky, one Japanese, and 42 in the steerage. 











CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Madras for Hongkong. 
Silk ... 193 bales. 


Per British steamer Behar, from Hongkong — 
Sundries ..........cecesceeseesseeeeseceeneeeeseeh ove 2670 packages. 
Per American steamer Golden Age, from Shanghai <— 
1,000. 





REPORTS. 

The American steamer Great Republic reports left Hongkong, 
February 12th, at 3.15 p.m, Feb. 18th had strong gales from N. 
E., and heavy sea Feb. 19th, at 10.15 p.m., off Cape Tai passed 
French Mail bound South. Same day at 8.20 p.m. off Jea Point 
Lieut. F. Ela, U 8. M.C., committed snicide by jumping over- 
board. From Van J)ieman Straits had strong eaet gales and rain, 
arrived at Yokohama Feb, 22nd, at 5.250. m. 

‘The American steamer Costa Rica reports strong northerly winds 
since leaving Hiogo. 

The Acantha reports strong Northerly and N. E. winds. Passed 
the Madras off Rock Island bound South. One saloon passenger : 
—Mr. Brown. 
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The Otto reports changeable winds and weather throughout with 
alternate calms and strong gales. 

The P. & O. 8.8. Behar, reports: left Honskouy at 839 am. 
February 19th, and for the first four days experienved fresh gales 
from N. to N.E. with heavy seas. Wind veered to the N. W. during 
the last three days; arriving at Yokohama, February 26th at 6.30 
8.1m. 

The German barque Dolphin, reports: very stormy weather with 


wed rains since passing the Loochoos ; winds veering from East to 
est. 


SHIPPING AT THE SOUTHERN PORTS. 


THE following are the latest Arrivals and Departures at 
Nagasaki and Kobé. 

KOBE SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
To 25th February. 

ARRIVALS.—Feb. 19, Cosfa Rica, P. M.s'r. from Shanghai; Feb. 
20, Annie Muriel, Brit. schr. from Shanghai; Feb. 24, Fiery Cross. 
Brit. ship, from Yokohama; Feb. 24, Guldea Age, P. M. str, from 
Bhanghai. 

DrrarturEs.— Feb. 18, New York, V’. M. str. for Nagasaki ; Feb 
18, Ringdove, II. B. M.s: for Nagasaki; Feb. 19, Costa Rica, P. M. 
str. from Yokohama; Feb. 23, Gaucho, Brit. bark, for London. 

MErcHant VerssELs IN Harpovr —Feb. 20. dnnie Muriel, Brit. 
schr. from Shanghai; Jan. 22, Araby Maid, Brit. ship, from Sh ing- 
hai; Feb. 24, Fiery Cross, Brit. ship. from Yokohama; Jan. 16, 
Glenroy, Brit. str. from Yokohama; Nov. 2+, Zawsii Brit. bey. Put 
back; Feb. 14, Rebecca, Ger. str. from Tuhao; Feb. 15, Walton, 
Brit. barq. from Yokohama. 

Men-or-Wak.—Jan. 27, Sodo/, Rus. gun-boat, from Yokohama. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING IN PORT. 








STEAMERS. 
Destination. 
Moennig. oi ick nce see TORRE 0s es sc0 Uncertain 
Behar ck eke. Rok. ag APOE «oka oS 
Canton = 0. ses aes, coe McNabb... Uncertain 


Golden Age... ase vee COP ae nee eee Sheanylini and Ports 
Menzaleh ... ... ... «- Mourrut .... ... Hongkong 

MWaPOte cs dis eke Sis DORON n., i Too 

SUE ccs. bie: shee’ “axe, Ge OR Sey. ony ee ERO ONE 
Oregonian... ... ... ... Harris... ...  ... Shanghai und Ports 

SAILING SHIPS. 

Ada Iredale ... .... 997 Napton... ... ... Uncertain 
Dolphin... ... ... 260 Lilienthal ... ... Uncertain 

Dorothy ... ... 760 McLean... ... ... Uncertain 

Eastern Chief ... 401 Carr... ... ... Uncertain 
Elizabetl: Nicholson 906 Webster... ... Uscertain 

Flying Spur... .... 735 Croote ... ...  ... Uncertain 
Hieronimus .., ... 226 Massen... .. ... Uncertain 

Otto ... ... «. 281 Apamson... ... Uncertoin 

Pride of the Thames 383 Burdiss.., ...... Uncertain 
Rebecca... ... «. 436 Schoeppen ... ... Uncertain 

Schiller ... 352 Dincklage ... ... Uncertain 





VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOUR. 
H. M.’s gun-boat... Thistle... ...  ... Cuptaim If. Leet. 
American corvette.. Idaho jor 
American gun-boat Saco... ...  «.. Captain McDougal 
American sloop ... Ashuclot .... ... Capt. Cussell 
French gun-boat ... Bourayne ... .. Capt Bose 








VESSELS EXPECTED. 


—_—_ 


SAILED. 
For Curna Ports wits Goons ror JAPAN. 


From Lonpon via Snuaneuat.~-“ Glenartney” str. 
Fuom Livenevor.—"“ Patroclus ” str. 
For Japan DrReEcr. 
From LoNvON FoR YoKOHAMA.— 
From Liverpoor ror YOKOHAMA AND II10ao.—‘‘ Kme.” 
Frou Loxvon ror HioGo anp NaGasaKI.— 
‘i re Yoronama.—* Scawfell,” 
From Hampure.—" Diamant” 
Fuom Newrporr.— 
From Carpirr.— Westminster.” 
From Honexona. — 
From Bremen.—*' Humboldt”’ str 
LOADING. 
For Cuina Ports WitTH Goons FoR JAPAN. 

Ar Lonvox. —“ Yorkshire” str.; “Cawdor Cust'e” str.; Crocus’ 

sty. 
At |.1verpoon.— “ Heotor” str.; “ Diomed” str. ‘Agamemnon ” 

str. 
At Griscow.— 

For Japan Drexrer. 

At Loxvon ror Yoxorama --- Ifarrington” “F. C. Clarke ;” 

* Mary Ann Wilson,” 
AT LivervrouL FoR YoKouawa.—‘ Sarah Scott.” 
AT LiverrooL For YOKOHAMA aND Hiovo.—“ Cliusan.” 
At Lonpon For Yoxonama, Hiogvu anvo NaGgasixt.—“* Merse,” 
At Lonxpon For Hroco.— 
At Lonpoy For !l10ugo aND NaGasakI.— 


THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


Is PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY EVENING. 





The following are the Terms of Subscription to this Journal. 
The ‘‘ Weekty” Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, 
$13: Three months, $7. 


The ‘Japan MAIL,” a Summary of the foregoing, is pub 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers to 
San Francisco. 


TERMS.—Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; Three months, $4, 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


(Pra. ees Sere eer G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 

- Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
MEW SORE ses eaicsusa A. Wind, 130, Nassau Street. 
HoNGKONG............ Lane, Crawford & Co, 

BHANGHAT i055 0s s0es . Kelly & Co, 
Hioco & OZAKA. ..... F. Walsh & Co, 
NAGASAKI..... neecwnie China & Japan Trading Co. 


Who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Advyer- 
tisements for these Papers, 


— 











METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


LATITUDE. 35° 25’ 41” North. 






































LONGITUDE. 139° 39’ 0” East. 


— 

















OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 9 A.M. LOCAL TIME. 
| | Hygrometer. Wind. | | During past 24 hrs, 
> = ie a ea hae _—— |-——— = a , oo 
“s > | A | | : 12 = ve ‘hes * 
ss = a eS A ee ae | : — ae | | | Ag 
“a = 8S wel Ss 1/2] s iS zie & | s& sys pen’ 
“ ~ Ss ele (Sle leheT & | ee WT 2 Sees 
7 xs RE Eel pee ee Sle I | $ | 8&@ [EB/| 2] =|] delaSi a 
+ * > IS 3| P18 +s lsc ls A= 53 (2°! 6€/g | S-ieSiem 
= = 4 a) A sel Bald alba me = Wiel a |a |e A Be) S 
Saturday 30.24 | 53.5] 41.0) 36.0) 28.7) .155|.602) N.W. | .74 | 7 | 49.0) 32.0| 40.5} .00| 3 
Sunday 30.00 | 55.0, 44.5) 42.0) 39.1) .239|.813) N.E. | .04 | 9 | 44.0) 31.5) 37.7) 00} 1.5 
Monday 29,88 | 58.0) 41.0) 39.5| 37.6 .225|.878 Calm. | .00 | 10 | 53.0) 39.0) 46.9) 45] § 
Tuesday ... 29.67 | 54.0) 40.5) 39.0) 37.1] .221|.894) Calm. |  .00 10 | 40.5) 31.0) 35.7; 27) 83 
Wednesday ... 29.86 | 52.0) 38.0) 32.0) 22.2|.113).496) N.E. | 45 | 5 47.0) 31.0) 39.0) .00| 3.5 
Thursday... | 30.09 | 51.0) 37.0, 32.0, 24.1) .124).558N. N.W.  .38 | 1 | 44.0) 22.0) 33.0 00) 3 
Friday... ...| 30.27 | 47.0) 37.0) 33.0 27.0, .142) .647 N. | .73 | 7 44.0 29.0) 36,5) 00} 1 
calvadeasoodinied | as | 7 [asl oaik a 
Mean... | 30.06 | 5.29) 39.8) 36.8 30.8) 172 698 33 | 7/459 30.7 28.3) .10| 2.8 
| 














Camp, Yokohama, February 27th, 1874. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





YOKOHAMA, REBRUARY 28ru, 1874. 





Durine the present week we have had the following Mail arrivals and departures: Arrivals :—Febru- 
ary 24th, M. M. steamer Nil, from Hongkong and Enrope; February 27th, P. & O. steamer Behar, from 
Hongkong and Europe. Departures :—February 24th, P. & O. steamer Madras, for Hongkong and Europe ; 
P. M. 8. S. Co.’s Great Republic, for San Francisco. - 

The Ada Iredale (sailing) arrived from Liverpool on the 28th instant. 

The Madras took a cargo of 192 bales of silk for Europe. 


Cotton Piece Goods.—The trade of the present week has been of the most slender character, and 
is barely deserving of notice. In all weights of Shirtings the aggregate of sales reported does not exceed 7,250 
pieces, and these have been effected at a decline all round upon last week’s rates. A slight enquiry for White 
Shirtings and T-Cloth has led to some small transactions at quotations. Black Velvets have had moderate 
sale, but prices have again declined. There is but little enquiry for any class of cotton fabric, and still less ac- 
tual business, 


Yarns,—Have been in unusually small demand and prices are weaker than last weeks rates. Business 
DB ; ' 


Woollens have shared the general inactivity, and we have no information as to any transactions. 
Quotations are therefore purely nominal. 


Iron and Metals.—There is no change to be reported in the position of this market. Prices are 
quotably the same, but become more and more nominal by reason of the feebleness of demand, and stocks are 
slowly increasing. 

Sugar.—Arvivals since date of our last are the Dolphin, from Takao, with 5,500 bags; the O¢fo and 


Hieronimus, from Taiwanfoo, the former with 5,200 piculs in bags, and the ‘latter with 4 5020 baskets. Sales 
are as follows :— 


5,200 piculs, Formosa, i . bage,.........005 at $4.06 _ aaa Kongfung, .........c0..eeee. at $6.40 

oe basket, ......... » 3.85 Kookfeh,.......cccccccceeese » 7.05 

600__s=», Dalene: sis odie ueioueuve’ gy: Oe 180 ‘ i ne Sui daa gdvauasusbaselsyeagaeuns » 7.829% 
260 ,, Sees a » 976 | 110, bel Ghueidaamerens: : 





QUOTATIONS FOR ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 


me ee ee 











GOODS. Prices. GOODS. Priozs. 
Cotton Piece Goods- WOOLLENS.— Continued. 
Grey Shirtings:— ; 
” lbe. 88} yds. 89 in. per poe.| $3.15 to $2.20 rear (Cotton) __,, ” 7 00.16 to 00.17 
BO: ice: eee. hee eee 46 in. ,, 2.62ito 2.673 Alpacas 42 yds. 81 in. er 6.50 to 8.60 
8 lbs..4to Slbs. 6 ditto 88 in. ,, 252kto0 2.574 Camlet Cords 80 yds. 81 in. 6.00 to 725 
9 Ibs. » 44in. ,, 2.923 to 3.00 Mousselines de laine, (plain) B0t081 in pryd, 0.16 to 0.19 
White Shirtings : _ ditto (printed) 0.26 to 0.36 
56 to 60 reed 40 yds. 85 in. nominal ,, 2.45 to 2.60 Cloth, Medium & Broad 64 in to 64in , a neglected 
64to 72 ,, ditto... ” ” 3.75 to 290 ditto Union 64 in to 66 in ” 0.85 to 0.80 
T. Cloth: Te lbs. os ” » a 8 ee Blankets ..._ ... limited enquiry per lb. 0.86 to 0.42} 
ese ry) rT) . . 
Drills, English—16 Ibe... sci " 3.15 to 8.25 m 
Handkerchiefs Asso woe eee perdos.| 0.45 to 0.80 
Brocades & Spots (White) .. perpee.| nominal. Metals and Sundries. 
ditto (D se da) tee ” 
Chintz (Assorted) 24 yds. 30 in. - 1.60 to 1.75 Iron fiat andround ... ... ... perpol| 4.00 to 5.00 
Turkey Reds 24 yde. 60 in. ... perlb.| 0.85 to 0.98 » Dailrod .. Wats. ev. eae “Mane cae 4.40 to 5.50 
Velvets (Black) 85 yds. 22 in. ei as 8.00 to 9.00 » hoop... ...  ... nominal, ” 5.00 to 5.10 
Victoria Lawns 12 yds. 42in. 0.90 to 0.95 iy NOC spe. sas. ed. See. feed ade 44h 
Taffachelass le weft 12 yds 438i in, * 2.40 to 2.60 » Wire 10.00 to 18.00 
ditto (double weft) - - 2.70 to 3.90 » pig .. a 
Meh: uaa WOK BESS ates, abe ‘ Nominal. 
Cotton Yarns. | ‘Tin Plates... ... ws 4. = per box.| 8.70 
No.16to24  .... «ss perpicul.| 87.60 to 80.50 | agin, SFO I ada a RR 
» 28082 ea ; $9.00 to 39.50 | mee Pieme ” 8.70 to 8.75 
» 88to42... small stock nom. _,, 45.00 to 47.00 | do. No.2 Che, g- pe m aps re “pe 
: do. No.3 Ke- ; 7.80 to 7.60 
Woollens & Woollen Mixtures. | do. No.4 Keck-fah ‘ 6.80 to 710 
Camlets SS 56 to 58 yas. 3lin Asstd. per pce} 17.50 to 18.00 do. No. 5 Kong-fuw ss 6.10 to 6.60 
ditto Black... 3 17.00 do. No.6 E-pak - 5.40 to 5.70 
ditto Scarlet . “es ies Ps 18.50 to 19.50 |; Swatow,.. cso ese sce ee tee ‘ 8.60 to 8.70 
Lastingt ‘30 yds. si. ‘ 14.00 to 16.00 || Daitoong ... os. see see one is 8.50 to 8.76 
Lastres & Orleans (Agured) ditto... ,, 5.00 to 550 | Sugar Candy... zs 10.00 to 11.25 
Orleans 30 yds. 82 in. (plain) ditto a3 4.50 to 6.00 } Raw Cotton Ghanghai new) «. ‘“s 18.76 to 14.00 
Italian Cloth 380 yards 31 inches per yd. 00.28 to 00.35 | Rice a 2.55 
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COMMERCIAL INTBLLIGENEE. 


(Continued.) 


Silk.—Since the 21st instant, purchases are 485 piculs, much of which is not yet settled. Holders ‘are 
rather pressing their Oshius on the market, and we have no change to report in the price of Hanks., i 

Arrivals being 100 bales, 50 of which are Sodai, we have to report a farther falling off both in the quan- 
tity and quality of the stock on offer. 

Tea.—Our tea market has beeu nearly devoid of all interest during past week, foreign houses apparently 
waiting for the American Mail now fully due. Settlements for the period amount to 850 piculs, the only line 
transaction of any note is some 500 piculs.of Fine Class at $39. Prices remain unaltered, and supplies come in 
sparely. 

Our total export from Yokohama has now fairly passed that of cor ‘responding date last season, and there 
is no donbt that our export for this season will exceed that of last ; in fact we would now fix the total export for 
season 1873- 74, including “ New Crop” shipped prior to Ist June at fully twelve millions of pounds, 


“  - 6 
‘oe ¢ s F 


EXPORTS. 





———— ee --—s— rg aS ib ec ap Ra, Ses oo 





—, 





ee 


| 
7 ATID DOWN AND #0LD1N Laly DOWN 4ND soLp 
GOODS. Prices. Lonvon. Ex. 6mos.at 48.4d| 1N Lyons. Ex, a¢ 3.43 @ 6 mos. 


a 











Silk :— : ; per picul 
Riskbaalit ) eee RON ee oo icieaen 00 26s. 1d. fre. 78 
HANKS. and "eee eee 29 4 3. . to 25s. 9d. rs. to fre, 73 
Shinshiu — a ays em O00 3620.06 ” 226. 10d. to 28s. 11d. fre. 68 to fra. 67 
Oe eg ' 21s, Od. to 22s. 6d. | fre. 60 to fre. 68 
‘ is Inferior ... ae or0cs 196. 7a. fr 56 
OsHIvU xtra eee eee eee ses ° : a9 9 8. 9 . TS. 72 
Beat, sve vs see] $610.00 to $GGD.ON ny | B8-. 7d. to 268, d. | fr. 65 to fre. 70 
" oe a5 03 Ga 200. Ad. to 220. 6d. fre. 56 10 fre. 68 
‘ edi ss ets ve iis 5 80. rf to 228. rs. 56 to fre. 68 
Inferior ... at sas ; 
HaMatext Inferior to Bost .. aes ...| $450.00 to $470.00 __,, 17s. 10d. to 18s. 6d. fre. 49 to fre. BL 
Te on ee ate aes ana $18.00 to 24.00, 
Good Commons... _ ~ ...| 2600 to 380.00 te 
Medium ... de én sis ..{ 31.00 to 84.00 ,, 
Good Medium _... vs is ...| 36.00 to 98.00 s 
Fine aa igs eae | 41.00 to 44.00 i 
Finest bs : 45.00 to 650.00 - 
' Choice i... a uominal. 
“ Ghoicedst : ” see ” J 


Stinfries -— — 


| 

| 

| 
ushroome.. in iss es . $36.00 to 43.00 <3 
Isinglass ea ae at ae | $30.00 to 35.00 - 
Sharks’ Fins $17.00 to 40.00 __,, 

| 

| 


White War... .. «2. anst $13.00 to 15.00, 

Bees Do. re ses oa we $1000 to 5000 < 

Cuttle fish ... $10.75 to 11.50 

Dried Shrimps None. 

Seaweed, §100to 320 ,, 

Gallnut None. J ! 
$650 to 12.00 “ | 


Tobacco 


ee ee. 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange and Bullion.—Since the departure of the U. S. Mail on the 24th instant, the business 
has been limited. Credits have been placed at 4s. 33d., but close somewhat firmer as under. Bank paper 
unchanged. 


Rates close as follows :— 


, On Hongkong Bank Bills on demand 
On London, Bank, 6 Months’ Sight... 4a. 3:1. = Private Bills 10 de. sight Pe per cent discount. 

ye » Bank Bills on demand ... .. 40. 2hd. - "San Francisco Bank Billsondemand 102 
oo Sec) SOMALI eer ccstensecvicssestioess so, fid @ 4d. 30 days’ sight Privato.... 104 
» Paris, Bank Bills..................... : » New York Bank Bills on demand... oie 
ov Mr-gy 1 BpIBEte: ...ccccerccccenccecscsoe .48 aes 8. oes . 104 
i? Shanghsidjank ‘Bills on demand..,,. 731 Gold Yen... ven . 412 

» Private Bills 10 days sight "4 Kineats eeeeeeseeees seuseeSGanesescoesee 4ll 


Google 





eee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTICE. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION. 


|B eek the absence of the undersigned, Mr. HER- 
BERT COPE will take charge of this Branch of 
the Corporation. 


By order of the Court of Directors, 
(Signed) T. 


Yokohama, 27th February, 1874. 


NOTICE. 


HE interest and responsibility of Mr. COLGATE 
BAKER and Mr. HOFFMAN ATKINSON in 
our firm ceased on 3lst December, 1873. 


SMITH, BAKER & Cu. 
Yokohama, January 31, 1874. d.&w. F.14 tf. 


NOTICE. 


R. JAMES C. FRASER is admitted a Partner 
in our Firm from this date. 


SAUNDERS, NEEDHAM & Co. 
Liverpool, January 1, 1874. 








JACKSON, 
Manager. 
tf 











M® JAMES C. FRASER having become a Part- 

ner in the Firm of Messrs. SAUNDERS, NEED- 
HAM & Co., of Liverpool his interest in the Firm of 
JAMES C. FRASER & Co., is now represented by 
Messrs. SAUNDERS, NEEDHAM & Co. 


( JAMES C. FRASER. 
(JAMES P. MOLLISON, 


1874. 


(Signed ) 





Yokohama, January 1, 
have this day admitted Mr. EVAN J. FRA- 
SER to be be a Partner in our Firm. 


WE 
JAMES C. FRASER & Co. 
Yokohama, January 1, 1874. F. 28.—dlw-w2m. 


NOTICE. 


6 he interest and responsibility of Mr. Stepnen 
Bavsu, Jr., in our firm ceased on the 20th instant. 


HOWARD CHURCH & Co. 
Yokohama, February 24, 1874. 1m. 


THE ‘‘HIOGO NEWS.” 














PUBLISHED AT HYOGO EVERY 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





UBSCRIPTION $24 per Annum, payable half-yearly 
in advance. 
Terms for Advertising can be obtained at 


“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE. 
Yokohama, February J2, 1874, 


Google 
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JOYCE'S SPORTING AMMUNITION. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


FREDERICK JOYCE & CO. 


NVITE the attention of Sportsmen to the following 
Ammunition of the best quality, now in general use 
throughout England India and the Colonies. 


Joyce’s Treble Waterproof Central Fire 
Percussion Caps, 


Chemically-prepared Cloth and Felt Gun Wadding, Car- 
tridge (‘ases of superior quality for Breech-loading Guns, 
Wire Cartridges for killing Game at long distances, 


And every Description of Sporting Ammunition. 
Sold by all Gunmakers and Dealers in Gunpowder. 


Frederick Joyce & Co.,, 


PaTENTRKES AND MaNuFACTUBERS, 


57, Upper Thames Street, London. 


Yokohama, February 4, 1873. ft. 





COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, 


EXPORT DRUCCISTS, 


ANUFA' TURERS of every description of CHE- 
MICAL, PHARMACEUTICAI., PHOTOGRA- 
PHI«', and other PREPARATIONS. OIL PRESSERS, 
DISTILLEKRS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, DEALERS in 
Pater.t Medicines, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS and 
Appliances, Glass Ware, Confectionery, Medical Books, 
and Shop Fittings, and every description of Druggiste’ 
Sundries, Paints, Culours, Dyes, &., &c 

Upon applicatimn, Messrs. BURGOYNE, 
BURBIDGES & Co. will forward their Price Current, 
containing more than Twenty Thousand prices. 

Messrs.) BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES & Co. are 
thoroughly conversant with the Japan Markets, and are 
prepared to receive commission orders for any articles of 
British Manufacture, and having made this an important 
branch of their business, they are enabled to select the 
cheapest and best goods, securing the extremest discounts; 
they likewise receive consignments of produce. 


Bi sicniaenean. Jaue 21, 1873. 


52ins. 





WYNNE & Coy. ENGINEERS, 
ESSEX ST. WORKS, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manufacture of the very best quality, 


ARTESIAN WELL-BORING TOOLS, ETC. 

BEALE'S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND BLOWERS. 

BOILERS OF ALL POWERS aND FORMS. 

GWYNNE'S PATENT CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, ALL SIZES, 

PUMPING MACHINERY FOR DOCKS, CANALS. ETC. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES. LIFTS. PUMPS AND RAMS. 

IRON BRIDGES, CAISSONS, HOUSES AND STORES. 

PUMPING ENGINES, FOR SUPPLY UF TOWNS, FACTO- 
RIES, CANALS. ESTATES. ETC. 

ENGINES, PORTABLE AND FIXED. OF ALL POWERS. 

IRRIGATION PUMPS OF ALL SIZES AND FORMS, 

SHEEP WASHING MACHINERY. 

HORSE-CLIPPING MACHINES. 

TURBINE WATER WHEELS AND PUMPING MACHINES 
(GIRARD'S CELEBRATED PATENTS). 





This Machinery has had 20 Prize Medals at the Exhibitions of the 
first Cities and Countries in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES WITH 210 ENGRAVINGS 
FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF I/- IN STAMPS, 


‘Yokohama, September 18, 1873, 26ins, 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Builders of all Classes of Iron Vessels up to the largest Dimensions. 


TUGS, BARGES, &c., 


July 18,1873. IRON AND WOOD 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


HIS UNIVERSAI, REMEDY now stands the first in public 
favour and confidence: this. result has been acquired by the 
test of 50 years’ EXPERIENCE. These Lozenges may be found on 
sale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China they 
have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, they are the 
most agreeable and efficacious remedy. They do not contain opium 
or any other deleterious drug, and may therefore be taken with 
perfect safety by the most delicate constitution. 
Sold in Bottles of various sizes. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of admiaistering 

the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL on THREAD WORMS. 

It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 

for children. Sold in Tins aud Bottles of various sizes by all 
Chemists. 

CAUTION.— @@ The public are 

requested to observe that all the above 

pa bear the Trade Mark as 

erein shown. 





THOMAS KEATING, London 
EXPORT CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST. 


Indents for pure Drugs and Chemicals 
carefully executed. 
Yokohama, August 9, 1873. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN 
TIMES! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


F[‘HESE famous and unrivalled Pills act most powerfully, yet soothing- 
ly on the liver and stomach, giving tone, energy, and vigour to 

these great main springs of life. Females of all ages will find them in 
all cases to be depended upon, Persons suffering from weak or debili- 
tated constitutions will discover that by the use of this wonderful me- 
dicine there is “ Health for all.” Blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abys- 
sinia,” speaks of the Pills in the highest terms. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his famous “Travels in China,” says that when 
money could not procure for him his necessary requirements, he could 
always get his wants supplied in exchange for “ Holloway’s Pills.” 


THE GREAT CURE ALL! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of a 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases 
and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. Rubbed on the neck 
and chest, it exerts the most beneficial influence over asthma, shortness 
of breath, sore throats, bronchitis, diptheria, coughs, and colds. In the 
cure of gout, rheumatism, glandular swellings, and stiff joints, it has no 
equal, In aisorders of the kidneys the Ointment should be most 
etfectually rubbed over the seat of those organs. 


THE “MOFUSSIL GUARDIAN, 


Of August 81st, 1872, states that a severe case of that dreadful plague 
“dengue” was cured in a few hours, by well rubbing the body with 
Holloway's Ointment. 

These remedies are only prepared by the Proprietor, THOMAS 
HOLLOWAY, 533, Oxford Street, London. Beware of counterfeits that 
may emanate from the United States, 

okohama, September 27, 1873, 
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SHIPS REPAIRED. 


a 52 ins. 
FRAUD. 


On the 27th June, 1866, MOTEEWALLAH, a Printer, was con- 
victed at the Supreme Court, Calcutta, of counterfeiting the 


OE SS: a oe 
Of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


London, and was sentenced by Mr. Justice Phear to 


TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT; 


Aud on the 30th of the same month, for 


SELLING SPURIOUS ARTICLES 


bearing Labels in imitation of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
SuaikK BAacHoo was sentenced, by the Suburban Magistrate at 
Sealdah, to 


TWO YEARS RIGOROUS 


IMPRISONMENT. 





CavTion.— Any one selling spurious oilmen's stores, under Crosse 
& Hlackwell’s name, will be liable to the same punishment, and will 
Se vigorously prosecuted. Purchasers are recommended to exumine 
all goods car:fully upon taking delivery of them, and to destroy all 
botties and jars when emptied. The GENUINE Manufactures, the 
corks of which are all brunded with Crosse & Blackwell's name, may 
be had from EVERY RESPECTABLE DEALER in India. 


Yokohama, May 27, 1872. 
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CAUTION. 


-BETTS’S PATENT CAPSULES. 


—0:— 
The public are respectfully cautionedthat BETTS’S Patent Capsules 
are being Infringed. 


BETTS’S name is upon every Capsule he makes for the 
leading Merchants at home and abroad, 


aud he is the ONLY INVENTOR and SOLE MAKER in the 
United Kingdom. 
Manufactories:—1, Wharf-road, City-road, London, and 
Bordeaux, Franco. 
Yokohama, 6th July, 1872. 


SHIRTS—ENGLISH MAKE. 


ALEXANDER GRANT & Ca, 
5, OAT LANE, WOOD STREET, LONDON, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 


Their well known makes supplied to the WHOLESALE and SHIPPING 
Price Lists on Application. 


MANUFACTORY—LONDONDERRY. 


Yokohama, September 27, 1873. 26ins, 


12m. 





Trades only. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


